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Rose Leaf Spice. 

The following method of preserving rose leaves 
for use as a spice, was told us the other day by a 
friend, who is a good house wife, and withal a very 
intelligent and worthy woman. She gathers the 
leaves when they are fresh and in their prime, and 
presses them into a jar—first a layer of leaves and 
then a layer of sugar, thus alternating the leaves 
and sugar until the jar is full, when a leather is tied 
over it tightly. They will keep thus for a long 
time.—But the cheapest and best way is the follow- 
ing—press your leaves snugly in a decanter or bot- 
tle, and when very nearly full, pour in a little spirit, 
sufficient to use up and keep the air from the 
leaves; then stop the bottle tight. In this state, 
the leaves may be kept good for any length of time, 
and when wanted some of them may be taken out 
for giving a flavor and perfume to sauces, puddings 
or any thing else. Here now, good farmer’s wives, 
or farmer’s good wives, is an inducement for you 
to cultivate the rose, even if you have no particular 
desire to cultivate flowers, for there is a simple and 





practical use to be made of them in a domestic line- | 





say much upon this subject now—we will there- 
fore confine our remarks principally to some of the 


not sufficient space among them for circulation of 
air, Which causes them to rot. As it regards the 


other varieties, commonly known by the name of | Ruta Baga, Mr. Buck, in the New York Farmer 


English or flat turnips. Of this there are several] 
varieties, as the Yellow Aberdeen—Large English 
Norfolk—Malta, &c. No crop can be raised with 
so much ease as the common turnip, but the prin- 
cipal failure in our latitude is owing to not sowing 


has some ideas upon this crop which we like. 

He says that he has been formerly in the habit 
of sowing in the latter part of June, by which pro- 
cess he procurred more tops than he did bottoms, 
Now this is according to Nature. The top must 





early enough. Farther South “the twenty-fifth of | get a proportionably large size before the bottom 


July, wet or dry’” will answer to guide those whose 
memories have more of rhyme than reason in 
them ; but in our region, if we may be allowed to 
match the above by another classic doggerel—the 
thirteenth day of June is not a bit too soon, as we 
have always succeeded better by sowing them thus 
early than when sown at a later date. A light 
loamy soil suits them best, and the more it is work- 
ed and pulverized and enriched the better will be 
your crop. ‘They generally do exceedingly well 
upon a “burn,” especially if the season should be 
moist, but there is often times one trouble 
attending the sowing in such situations. Unless 
care be taken, the seed, which is small, will get 
lodged in among the spaces or interstices of the lit- 
tle roots and fibres with which such land abounds, 
and not coming in contact with the soil does not 
vegetate, and the turnips are apt to come up scat- 
tered and thin. The best method on old soil, is, to 
prepare the land by ploughing, harrowing and rol- 
ling it thoroughly, and then sow the seed in drills. 
If you have plenty of manure it should be plough- 
ed in, but if you have not, the best method will be 
to plough furrows or drills, put in your manure and 
sow upon this. The best crop that we ever raised 


was managed in this manner. The manure was | 


put into a furrow and covered by a hand hoe, This 


or bulb begins to form. No doubt some of you 
have had Ruta Baga spring up in situations where 
seed was raised and shattered out the year before. 
It started up early in the spring and was suffered 
to’ grow, and it formed enormously large roots. We 
have noticed such instances repeatedly. 

Again, he says he formerly allowed them to 
stand too thick. Ile now sows in some of the last 
days of May, having his rows 28 inches apart, and 
the turnips 14 inches from each other in the rews. 





The consequence is, that where he used to obtain 
but 500 bushels to the acre, he now obtains 1000, 
and has obtained from one half acre, 700 bushels. 
The last season he states that from four acres of 
land he obtained 4000 bushels of Ruta Baga. The 
whole expense of which he puts down to $87,75— 
}and he reckons the roots worth ten cents per bush- 
el, making $400, and the tops worth six dollars per 
jacre, making $24, the total of which is $424, leav- 
| ing a nett profit of $336,25. 





The next of his remarks we give in his own 
words, and we think they may be of essential ser- 
vice tosome of our readers. “ My custom has been 
for some seasons past, to take my lambs from the 
ewes, some time in the month of September, and 
| put them into my Ruta Baga field to wean. The 
‘lambs thin the tops from the roots, which causes 





Jt will no doubt make yourself and family much | Was more work than absolutely necessary, if you | them to thrive as fast or faster than while taking 
more independent, to raise your own spice on your | had other apparatus, but as we had none then at/the milk from the ewes, and prepares them for the 
own land, and at your own doors, than be trotting | hand, we took the hoe, and were amply paid for | winter better by far, than any other feed that I have 


off every month or two to the Marchant’s to swap 
away your butter and eggs, for allspice and nut- 
megs. And besides, the ornament of the bush will 
raise the value of your premises some few per cent, 
in the eyes of every person of taste. 


Turnips, Ruta Baga. &c. 
We believe more attention is being paid by our 
farmers in general to the raising of roots than there 


was a few years siuce, and certainly the results of 


our long winters are such, that any man who lives 
through one of them, cannot help coming to the 
conclusion that roots are almost as necessary for 


cattle as hay. They are so grateful to the palate of 


those animals, which are confided to our care by 
Providence, that this circumstance alone, ought to 
induce every one who has the least spark of mercy 
or generosity in his composition to lay in a large 
store. But when they are found by practical far- 
mers to be so profitable as they are for stock, we 
cannot see how any man will ever undertake to 
rear stock and feed them through the winters upon 
nothing but hay. The best root of the turnip kind 
is undoubtedly the Ruta Baga. So much however 
has been written, and so minute directions for its 
culture given, that we do not deem it necessary to 





the trouble. England has more than doubled the 
amount of her cattle and sheep since she com- 
menced the turnip culture—but it may be said that 
she has much the advantage of us, because her 


winters are so open that she can feed them off of 


the ground without being under the necessity of 
digging and housing them. ‘That is—the cattle and 
sheep are turned in upon them and sufiered to get 
what they want. They do not however feed all 
their turnips in this way, and we do not think that, 
on the whole, there is any great saving or economy 
in the thing at all, for there must be a great waste 
by the trampling of them into the dirt and mud, 
The labor of digging and housing is not great, and 
a cellar may be constructed very cheaply indeed, 
by digging into the side of a hill and building it up 
with logs instead of stone, and covering it deeply 
with soill. It is generally the case that in growing 
the turnips, they are suffered to stand too crowded, 
Now why shouldn’t a flat turnip have safficient 
room to grow in as well as a long one? and we all 
know that unless a Ruta Baga crop be thinned out, 
it will fail of profit to the cultivator. Another fault 
is, they are apt to be put into the cellar with too 
much moist sand or soil sticking to them, by which 
means they become too solid in the heap or have 


_ been in the habit of trying; and they eat the tops 
| from the roots So clean, that it supercedes the ne- 
| cessity of cutting with an edge tool. When the 
tops are sufficiently eaten off, the roots should be 
| pulled out of the ground and permitted to lie in the 
| sun, until the dirt is sufficiently dry to rattle off by 
handling. No dirt should be permitted to go with 
the roots, if it can be avoided, for the dirt fills up 
the crevices and prevents the circulation of air and 
causes the roots to heat and spoil, Two or three 
thousand bushels of roots may be thrown into a 
| cellar together, if dry and clear from dirt, and pre- 
served well, while one hundred thrown in, in a 
moist state, together with dirt sufficient to preven; 
| the circulation of air will heat and spoil in a short 
time.” 


Notices of Monthiv Periodicals 
recieved. 

AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINF, 
ror Junse.—This number contains its usual amoun 
of valuable Horticultural information, though some 
of the articles are somewhat dry to those who are 
not “thorough going” Horticulturists, in thought 
and deed. The following are the titles of the prin- 
cipal articles.—Notices of some of the Gardens and 
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Nurseries in the neighborhood of New York and 
Phitadelphia—an interesting notice we think—On 
the cultivation of the gooseberry —On budding trees 
and shrubs. This article contains much good prac- 
tieal matter—Some hints on cultivating the téa rose 
by budding on hardy, strong swcks. According to 
this writer, this rose might be budded on to our na- 
tive rose, which grows five or six feet high like a 
tree, and a very handsome miniature forest of them 
might be made.—Notices of New and Beautiful 
Plants—Review of Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, 
&c.—Review of Paxton’s Horticultural Magazine. 
A writer in this gives a new way to raise Celery.— 
He talks large,—if his celery equals the language, 
‘t must be magnoble. 


—_—_ 


NEW YORK FARMER, &c.—Full. of useful 
matter as usual.—The same may be said by the 
“Oultivator for June. 


—_—— 


SILK CULTURIST, No. 3.—This, work we 
think is destined to do much good. The informa- 
tion which it gives is simple, easily understood, and 
practical, 
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breath. Again in eases of asthma and phthisic, | ensures a good crop of winter wheat? I would pro- 
when a person cannot breathe so much and so-free- | pose a number of methods which, ‘to me, appear 
ly as he would—what distress at the vitals, and | likely to do it. Lime to the amount of 240 bushels 





THE SILK WORM,—This is the title of a new 
work to be published monthly at Albany by 8. Bly- 
denburgh, and to contain 16 octavo pages each, at | 
#1 per annum. 

“The first nuinber of the Si.k-worm says Mr. 

slydenburgh, “is most respectfully presented to 
the patronage of the people of the United States, 


rT . { 
Now ladies, here’s a) 


especially to the ladies.” | 
chance to show your public spirit. If the United | 
States ever become a Silk producing country, you 
must make it so. Will you do your part or not? 
its a plain question. We will vouch for the first 
number. It gives evidence that it will prove a val- 
wable coadjutor in the business of Silk culture. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


To Farmers Daughters. 


Tremerrance.— There has been much said of late 
and especially by temperance men, against “the | 
good drinks,” streh as wine, brandy, gin &c., they | 
aay they’re poison; very well, we will suppose | 
they are so, They seem to be supported in their 
assertion by many witnesses .who understand the | 
root of the matter, the cause, the why, and the 
wherefore. It is a fact that the people who drink 
the most, look and act as though they were poison- 
ed both in body and mind,, But why should I| 





darkness of complexion is produced and all for 
the want of breath. What is the reason? Why 
can’t we live without breathing? J will tell you. in 
a little tirne; there is a poison called carbon, or 
carbonic acid gas, constantly generating in the an- 
imal system which rushes to the lungs for vent, 
and to-have its supplied by the air which contains 
its antidote, oxygen. Now how. unreasonable 
should we be, to shut ourselves up in a confined 
air, and not avail ourselves. of the privilege of 
breathing the free atmosphere; but more prepos- 
terous would it seem were we to range at liberty 
in the open air end yet lay a restraint upon our 
lungs, forbidding them to draw as much air as they 
require. Who ever did so? you will say; I an- 
swer, many a lady just by putting on her dress Too 
TieuT, thereby undermining her precious life, and 
dying in the wide atmosphere for want of air, like 
the one who was condemned to die of thirst in the 
water up to his chin. 

Dear mistaken sufferers! permit me to expostu- 
late a little with you on the ingratitude which ap- 
pears in too many for that “blessing widely given, 
the vital air.” I am astonished and ashained for 
those of my own sex when I see them torturing 
themselves with such severe penance to satisfy the 
imperious demands of the goddess Fashion ; but 
more grieved to see many of them who are mothers 


training their offspring to the service of the goddess | 


and bringing many of their innocent children like 
poor delinquents, half strangled and with their 


the shrine of fashion!) A-Farmer’s Daucurer. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Dovus.e EGe@s aGatn, oR “A WHEEL WITHIN A 
wHeEL.”—That a hen should lay two eggs in one 
day, let her he ever so “ motherly,” was once con- 
sidered rather incredible. But the phenomenon 
recently noticed in this paper is not a solitary one. 
Another has been produced, this Spring, in Vassal- 
boro’. The inner one was a perfect hard shelled 
egg, of a middling size ; but was not-enclosed “in 
the yolk” of the other. It was, however, very snug- 
ly stowed away with it. The whole concern was 
almost as large as a goose egg. Whether these 
wonderful productions are to be attributed'to cross- 


| ing the breed (which by the way, is a source of im- 


spend my time upon a subject discussed so much _ provement) or whether they indicate a very fruitful 


and proved a thousand times. 
My dear ladies, let us leave the subject for the | 


season, after a very hard winter, is a subject for 
conjecture. The fact in this case, is; the hen was 


to the acre. A clover sod with a suitable oqattity 
of long manure turned under. Pasture land which 
has but little sward by being ploughed in good 
weather three or four times in the season previous- 
ly to sawing and Jeft in the furrow. 


the not communicate’ it through your useful paper ? 
Or, may he not do good by the history of the mode 
(of raising that crop in-other States which they have 
seen perhaps in their travels. 
-people are in communicating. W. 


June, 1835. 


Weool Growers Meeting. 


At an adjourned meeting of Wool Growers held a, 
the Masonic Hall, Winthrop June 6, 1835, the 
following resolutions were passed :— 


Resolved, That it is with pleasure we see our 
manufacturers so encouraged as to enlarge thei: 
business, and to give a fair price for wool. 


Resolved, That at the present time, when wool 
is ia good demand, (aud not when it is. dull in the 
market and we are in trouble,) it is the. duty of ali 
Wool Growers to associate and make such arrange- 
_ ments, that their prosperity may remaia more per- 
| manent. , 
| Resolved, 'That the facilities for Wool Growing 
in Maine are such as to enable us to grow almost 
any desired amount, and that the encouragement 
| offered this year ought to stimulate us to increase 
our flocks and endeavor to prevent so great ap in 
portation of wool from abroad. 


Resolved, 'That we ought to consider it an impe- 
| rious duty to use every proper exertion to have our 








| : meat : 
| Shoulders bare to offer them as helpless victims at’ woo] so thoroughly. washed and so well put up that 


the manufacturer shall not be deceived in bis pur- 
, chase, and by so doing we can demand the like fair 
and honorable conduct on his part toward the Wool 
Growers of Maine. 

Resolved, In order to make Wool Growing a pro- 
'fitable business, more attention should be paid to 
| the four following things, viz :—— 

Ist. To establish a fair price, and a steady de- 
mand for woel. 2d. To obtain the greatest weight 
of wool in proportion to that of the carease, 3d. 
_'To pay a great deal more attention to propagating 
‘the most hardy-shape of the sheep we raise. 4th. 
| 'To have the wool ofa fine grade and good staple. 


Resolved, 'That experience has abundantly prov- 
ed, that in our section of the country, lowland or 
| “meadow” hay, hemlock brouse, and the esculeut 
roots, are the most. econemical food upon which 
our sheep can be wintered. Heavy food being ne- 
cessary to promote the health of this animal. 


Resolved, That the present apathy and neglect of 
| Shepherds will tend to the deterioration and ruin of 
our flocks unless a reformation in this respect be ef- 
fected. That we ought to be more watchful, and 








present to the stronger side, who are the most ex- | of the large English breed, and her mate (or rather | to communicate the results of our experience more 


posed to the temptation of drigking, and come to | 
the matter in Kand which concerns us. | 

I suppose you all know that your hearts constant- 
ly beat; and that your lungs continually heave to 
inhale fresh air which is necessary to support the 
animal machine. How rosy and how beautiful-is 
the countenance of her who lives a rural life, who 
inhales the freshness of the morning with the lark, 
and bounds over the meadows with the freedom of | 
a roe; exercise promotes her health, she breaths in 
untainted air, the atmosphere which was made in 
plenty for every living creature to breathe. Ex- 
clude arr, or a constituent of air, viz., oxygen, from | 
an animal (our learned doctors know, let them tell 
you,) how soon it expires; for instance, when a 
tight room has the oxygen in it destroyed by burn- 
ing charcoal, no one could breathe there many min- 
utes; or when a child gets choaked or loses the 
power of breathing, how dark, pale, and livid, it 
will goon become, and must shortly expire but for 





captain) was full blooded Polish or Italian. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Winter Wheat. 
Why has winter wheat been so.unsuccessful a@ crop in 
this part of the country ? 
Mr. Houimes :—The above question, is probably, 
one of.very considerable importance in an agricul- 


tural point.of view. Although we have for a num- | 


her of years.past obtained good crops of Summer 
Wheat, we should be enabled to sow more and 
do more labor in our long autumns and have less 
to do in our short springs,-or. be enabled to cultivate 
more acres and raise perhaps greater crops. I he- 
lieve that most land that will. bear a good crop of 
Summer wheat will produce a richer crop of win- 
ter wheat, did it not fall heavy during the autumn, 
winter and spring succeeding. It should therefore 
be made lighter by tillage. If I am right in this how 
can the land be kept up in that light state which 


frequently through the varicus agricultural period- 
icals of the day. 


Resolved, That as one means to effect the above 
we cordially recommend to the attention of Shep- 
herds “ ‘Phe Northern Shepherd,” a treatise lately 
published by the Kennebee County Agricultural 
Society upon this subject. 


Your Committe would also recommend the care- 
‘ful perusal of the subjoined statements made by 
Col. Shepherd at a Wool Growers meeting in Shel- 
burne. 


Col. Shepherd of Worcester (formerly of North- 
ampton) was present at the late wool growers’ meet- 
ing in Shelburne, and made some statements in re- 
gard to the present state and prospect of the mar- 
ket, which will probably be generally interesting. 

He estimated the amount of wool raised last year 
in the United States, at 75,000,000 pounds. ‘There 
were imported during the same year three millions 
and a half of coarse wool, under eight cents per 

und, and thirty-four thousand pounds of fine wool. 
fn the same period, about 350,000 pounds of Amer- 
ican were.exported, leaving about 78,000,000 man- 








If any person has experience in the above crop will 


How tardy most. 
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ufactured in this country. In addition to the above, ; why and the wherefore. This can only be done by; ders from all parts of the Union. "We saw three 








wool was imported in the shape of manufactured seizing upon the treasures which are so liberally | elegant carriages building, to 


| 
) 


cloth, to the amount of about 6,000,000 pounds. 
The whole amount of wool consumed then was 84,- 
000,000 pounds. 


scattered over the field of science, and which opens 
in abundance before us. 
The great argument made use of, and which is 





of to’ Florida, one 
to New Orleans, and one te Mexico.—They have 
made carriages for Ex-President Adams, President 
Juckson, ‘Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Mc- 


He expressed it as his opinion that the next clip thought to contain so much of truth, is, the old | Lean, Gen. Macomb, and about 40 members of 


would bring as high prices as the last, for t.:2 fol- 
jowing reasons: He had taken pains to ascertain 
the amount of cloth and wool which were now in 
the market; and he has ascertained that the stocks 
of both were extremely low—much lower than they 
were at the same time last season. He imputed 
the late importation of foreign wool, not to the al- 
ledged conspiracy among the manufacturers to de- 
press the price of native wool, but to the fact that 
the market was nearly bare of stock, and they were 


error. Every mechanical profession may be better 


ing a portion the time in a well directed, scientific 
course of study than otherwise. Besides ; even ad- 
mitting that it could not, it is not true that there is 
not time, Witness the many hours and days occu- 
»ied in things of less moment—aye, worse than un- 
occupied. Let us look back, and review the past— 
what says the long line of years which some of us 


thus obliged to go abroad for it. He said that the | have trodden? Do we not discover that much, very 


manufacturers had done a profitable business dur- 
ing the last year, and the result would be a consid- 
erable extension during the next, which would cor- 
respondingly increase the demand for the raw ma- 
terial. During the last twelve months new machin- 
ery capable of manufacturing two millions of lbs. 
of wool per annum, had been set up in Worcester 
county and its vicinity alone. Believing then that 
the demand for manufacture and consumption had 
been and would be rather in edvance of the pro- 
duction, he inferred that the current prices of wool 
would at present be sustained. He alluded to the 
fact that thirty or forty thousand pounds of fine 
American wool had been exported during the past 
year. ‘This speculation, be said, had proved a prof- 
itable one: the wool was of a long, fine staple, and 
was meant to be used in the manufacture of merino 
shawls. 

Col. Shepherd stated some interesting facts in 
relation to the eatly stages of the wool manufacture 
in this state. His attention was first attracted to the 
subject in 1808, by noticing the flimsy, trashy im- 
ported stuff, the superior finish of which enabled it 
to drive out of the market our coarse and strong 
home-made cloth. In 1809, he bought all the na- 
tive wool which was to be found in Boston and its 
vicinity, with a view to use it in the manufacture of 
negro cloths. He gave from 33 to 42 cents per lb. 
for it, and it shortly afterwards rose to 50. In 1810 
he procured from Col. Humphreys a buck and 11 
ewes trom the first flock of Spanish merinoes im- 
ported into this country. 

In 1218, in conjunction with the late Gov. Gray, 
he imported Saxony bucks from Hamburg, at a 
cost of about $100 each. Since first starting in the 
business, though unfortunate in the pecuniary re- 
sult of his own exertions, he had the pleasure of 
seeing the wool culture and manufacture extending 
itself widely, striking firm root, and adding millions 
to the wealth of the country. 

We observe by Col. Shepherd’s circular, that he 
has taken a building in Worcester for the transac- 
tion of a commission business in American wool, 
his charges being at the rate of two and a half per 
cent on ail sales, 


From the Mechanic and Farmer. 
Kducation of Wechanics. 


There never was a time when it became more 
important for mechanics to take hold in earnest to 
advance themselves in education—to study earnest- 
ly, deeply and perseveringly—than the present. 
There is a disposition to turn all good learning to 
account—to apply it to the common uses and pur- 
poses of life. It is asubject of vast importance that 
mechanics, farmers and workingmen should be 
thoroughly impressed, that they should enter into 
the spirit of the times, and manfully strive with a 
bold and determined zeal to become masters in sci- 
ence. {t bas too long been thought sufficient for a 
mechanic to read, write and spell, with enough 
knowledge of arithmetic to add up accounts. Let 
us away with such mean ideas, and set out with a 
determination to know something more, to be con- 
stantly tiling in some intellectual pursuit. A know- 
ledge of Geometry, Chemistry and Mechanics, and 
their connection with the arts, is almost, if not alto- 
gether indispensable, These philosophic studies 
teach men to think, and when they begin to think 
rationally and erreny they will then pro- 
ceed on, limited only by health or the means in 
their power. 

We learn much of these sciences practically, by 
observing the operations of others, who perha 
have learned it in the same way. ‘This is not suffi- 
cient.—We should study to know the cause—the 


much might have been accomplished? We cannot 
recall the past, but we may better appropriate the 
present and expected future. This we can do, 
and we can tell to our children and apprentices of 
the mistakes we have made and show thenr by our 
exainple that we feel it. 

Without this mental training, and desire for in- 
vestigation, we shall constantly be under the necs- 
sity of borrowing our opivions from others—receiv- 
ing their dogmas as truth, without the ability to 
judge of its character,—rendering ouselves the ma- 
chines ot the cunning—the dupes of knaves and 
the slaves of aspirants! 

We deny, now and forever, that the pursuits of 
the laboring man disqualifies him from becoming 
well informed and intelligent. It is alone his bu- 
siness. 

Look at what mechanics have done—and say, 
may the same not be done again ? William Shak- 
speare was bred a wool comber—Brinley was a mill 
wright—Richard Arkwright wasa barber—I. Watts 
was an instrument maker—Benj. Franklin a_prin- 
ter—Robert Sherman a shoemaker—Nathl. Green 
a blacksmith—John Chandler a blacksimith—and 


risen by the force of their own merits—by attend- 
ing to their own education, to fill important offices, 
and to bless and enlighten, and cheer mankind. 

There is a luminous halo surrounding these ben- 
efactors of their race which is pointing us, to arise 
—shake off the apathy with which we are clothed, 
and improve the faculties which heaven has be- 
stowed, 


and instantaneous ripening of earth into heaven. 
But we do say that we may all be better prepared 
for the duties of life and that it is important for us 
all 
Tn mutual, well beseeming ranks 
To march one way.” 


Extensive Carriage Manuractory. The 
most extensive manufactory of Carriages in the U- 
nited States, isat Amherst, Mass. The establish- 
ment is owned by Messrs. Knowles & Thayer. It 
gives constant employment to nearly one hundred 
hands, and turns out work to the amount of $100,- 
000 per year. Coaches, Barouches, Landeans, 
Chariots, Carryalls, Gigs, Stanhopes, and Fancy 
vehicles of any and every pattern or design are 


workmanship. Every person employed, has his 
particalar branch of the business, and no one person 
works attwo. Every part of the carriage is por- 
tioned out to seperate workmen, who confine their 
skill to one operation, and the whole system is so 
perfect, that the proprietors can tell, to a cent the 
exact cost of every vehicle they manufacture. The 
harness proper for each vehicle is also manufactu- 
red by them, and there is nothing pertaining to a 
carriage of any description, that their estabiishment 
does not supply, except the horses, The hands 
who are not employed by the piece, or job are em- 
ployed by the hour, 
riage bodies are each made by different hands, and 
even the coats of paint and varnish that cover the 
bodies, are laid on by different persons. All kinds 
of springs. are manufactured there ; all the wheels 
and axletrees are made there ; and all the ironing 
and plating, all the triming and ornamenting is done 
there—indeed there is nothing for which they are 


Walnut, and Ash, they consume, grows almost at 
the country. Their establishment is one of the 


most interesting we ever visited. They have sold 
in Boston last year, 110 carriages, and they have or- 





obtained and more thougholy understood by spend- | 1 
‘ica, is a Coach now on hand for the Hon. Mr. Belt 


we might quote a long list of worthies who have | 


We would not say, that we shallsee a sudden | 


built in this establishment, of the most perfect | 


knock-down argument— want oftime.’. This isan Congress and the Departments, and they have an 
order fara coach from Paris. But the most splen- 


did aflair ef the vehicular kind ever built in Amer- 


of Tennessee, Speaker of the U. S/Mouse of Rep- 
resentatives. It is utterly impossible to put any 
more work upon it, without substituting gold and 
‘silver for brass and plate ; it will cost $1800. Mr. 
| Van Buren’s cost $1400, and President Jackson 
'has a barouche from their establishment, which 
cost the same money. 

When Knowles & Thayer commeticed business, 
they determined to achieve the reputation of being 
the first carriage builders in the United States. How 
far they deserve that reputation, or have acequired 
it, their works must testify. They have more or- 
ders than they can fulfil, and are preparing to dou- 
ble their establishment. It is really worth @ visit 
to Amherst only to examine its Carriage Manufac- 
tory to say nothing of its College and Academy, 
where “the young idea” studies Horace, learns to 
drive curricle, and kick up Olympic dust.—DBostor 
| Transcript. 





Silk. | 
Lispén, May 5th, 1835. 
To the Editor of the Silk Culturist, 


Sir:—I am much pleased, ov perusing the first 
two numbers of your valuable little “Manvan ;” 
with the manner in which you have stated the 
probable advantages of the culture of silk to the far- 
mers of America; and I wish to add a few words 
in confirmation of your statements. 

I have manufactured silk, at Spitalfields, in Lon- 
don, twenty years; and am perfeetly acquained 
| with the winding, warping, and weaving of plain 
silks, snch as Sarcencts, Satins, Gros-de-Naples, 
| Florentines, Plushes, and Velvets; or figured silks 

such as Florets, Vobines, Tissues, and Damasks : 
all of which works require very different kinds of 
isilk. dn the last six months, 1 have woven many 
pounds of silk, of American growth, into silk stocks 
for Mr. Janes Bottom; and I assure you, Sir, that 
I have seen many samples of American silk, far su- 
_perior to the Bengal, China, and French silks, and 
nearly equal to the best Italian. 

I am surprised that the farmers of America have 
so long neglected the culture of silk; it being so 
very profitable, and the climate being so well adap- 

ited to it. I have known Italian silk to be sold for 
a dollar an ounce, in England, before it was manu- 
| factured ; and the average price is about seven dol- 
| lars a pound, At the present time, the most infer- 
ior kinds of manufactured silk, imported from Eng- 
land, France, and China, are being sold, in this 
country, for sixteen dollars a pound: and as the 
cost and fair profit of manufacturing cannot exceed 
seven dollars, it leaves the enormous price of nine 
dollars a pound for the raw silk, which price, the 
people of America are now paying to the people of 
Italy and France. Phe.» 

By reference to the statement of M. Carrier, in 
the first number of the “Covrurist,” 1 find that 
nearly all his silk, sold for nearly 6 dollars a pound ; 
and, that om an acre of land, he realized two bun- 
dred and ninety dollars im a year. Now when we 
take into consideration the disadvantageous nature 
of the climate of France, compared to that of A- 
merica, it appears to our view a mine of wealth for 
the farmers of this country. 

In this letter, I have endeavored to show the ad- 
vantages of the silk trade in an individual point of 
view ; should you deem this worth insertion, I will, 





] 





he different kinds of car- | 
silk trade, to the community at large. 


depending upon extraneous assistance. The Oak, 


the door, and is of the finest that can be found in| 


in my next letter, point out the advantages of the 


Yours, &c. WitiaMm Canperren. 
The Salem, N. J. Messenger of yesterday seys,— 
“We regret to state, that since our last we have 
leaned that in many parts of the Country, the grui+ 
worms have made their appearance in countless 
numbers, carrying the most complete destruction 
through whole fields of corn and sweet potatoes. 
One person informed us that upon a field of about 
-d4acres, on which many thousand sweet potatoe 
| sets were planted, not a single thousund had eses: 


| ped their ravages,” 
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Nurseries in the neighboshood of New York and 
Phitadelphia—an interesting notice we think—On 
the cultivation of the gooseberry—On budding trees 
and shrubs. This article contains much good prac- 
tical matter—Some hints on cultivating the téa rose 
by budding on hardy, strong swcks. According to 
this writer, this rose might be budded on to our na- 
tive rose, which grows five or six feet high like a 
tree, and a very handsome miniature forest of them 
might be made.—Notices of New and Beautiful 
Plants—Review of Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, 
&c.—Review of Paxton’s Horticultural Magazine. 
A writer in this gives a new way to raise Celery.— 
He talks large,—if his celery equals the language, 
+t must be magnoble. 


—_—_— 


NEW YORK FARMER, &c.—Full: of useful 
matter as usual.—The same may be said by the 
Oultivator for June. 


SILK CULTURIST, No. 3.—This, work we 
think is destined to do much good. The informa- 
tion which it gives is simple, easily understood, and 
practical, 

THE SILK WORM,—This is the title of a new 
work to be published monthly at Albany by 8. Bly- 
denburgh, and to contain 16 octavo pages each, at | 
€1 per annum. 

“'The first number of the Si1K-worm says Mr. 

slydenburgh, “is most respectfully presented to 
the patronage of the people of the United States, 
Now ladies, here’s a 





especially to the ladies.” 
chance to show your public spirit. If the United 
States ever become a Silk producing country, you 
must make it so. Will you do your part or not? 
its a plain question. We will vouch for the first 
number. It gives evidence that it will prove a val- 
wable coadjutor in the business of Silk culture. 


‘or the Maine Farmer. 


To Farmer’s Daughters. 


Temererance.—There has been much said of late 
and especially by temperance men, against “the | 


breath. Again in cases of asthma and phthisic, 
when a person cannot breathe so much and so-free- 
ly as he would—what distress at the vitals, and 
darkness of complexion is produced and all for 
the want of breath. What is the reason? Why 
can’t we live without breathing? J will tell you in 
a little tine; there is a poison called carbon, or 
carbonic acid gas, constantly generating in the an- 
imal system which rushes to the lungs for vent, 
and to-have its supplied by the air which contains 
its antidote, oxygen. Now how. unreasonable 


‘breathing the free atmosphere; but more prepos- 
terous would it seem were we to range at liberty 
in the open air end yet lay a restraint upon our 
lungs, forbidding them to draw as much air as they 
require. Who ever. did so? you will say; I an- 
swer, many a lady just by putting on her dress Too 
TieHT, thereby undermining her precious life, and 
dying in the wide atmosphere for want of air, like 
the one who was condemned to die of thirst in the 
water up to his chin. 

Dear mistaken sufferers! permit me to expostu- 
late a little with you on the ingratitude which ap-. 
pears in too many for that “blessing widely given, 





| the vital air.” J am astonished and ashained for | 


those of my own sex when [ see them torturing 
themselves with such severe penance to satisfy the 
imperious demands of the goddess Fashion ; but 
“more grieved to see many of them who are mothers 
training their offspring to the service of the goddess 
and bringing many of their innocent children like 
poor delinquents, half strangled and with their 


| shoulders bare to offer them as helpless victims at 


the shrine of fashion! A-Farmer’s DauGuHrer. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Dovusie EGe@s aGatn, oR “A WHEEL WITHIN A 
WHEEL.”—That a hen should lay two eggs in one 
day, let her he ever so “ motherly,” was once con- 
sidered rather incredible. But the phenomenon 
recently noticed in this paper is not a solitary one. 





should we be, to shut ourselves up in a confined | 
air, and not avail ourselves.of the privilege of | seen perhaps in their travels. How tardy most. 


[ensures a good crop of winter wheat? I would pro- 
pose a number of methods which, ‘to me, appear 
likely to do it. Lime to the amount of 240 bushels 
to the acre. A clover sod with a suitable owattity 
of long manure turned under. Pasture land which 
has but little sward by being ploughed in good 
weather three or four times in the season previous- 
ly to sowing and Jeft in the furrow. 

If any person has experience in the above crop wili* 
the not communicate’ it through your useful paper ? 
Or, may he not do good by the history of the mode 
of raising that crop in-other States which they have 





people are in communicating. W. 


June, 1835, 


Weool Growers Meeting. 


At an adjourned meeting of Wool Growers held a, 
the Masonic Hall, Winthrop June 6, 1835, the 
following resolutions were passed :— 


Resolved, That it is with pleasure we see our 
manufacturers so encouraged as to enlarge their 
business, and to give a fair price for wool. 


Resolved, That at the present time, when wool 
is ia good demand, (and not when it is. dull in the 
market and we are in trouble,) it is the. duty of ali 
Wool Growers to associate and make such arrange- 
ments, that their prosperity may remaim more per- 
manent. ‘ 


Resolved, 'That the facilities for Wool Growing 
| in Maine are such as to enable us to grow almost 
any desired amount, and that the encouragement 
| offered this year ought to stimulate us to increase 
| our flocks and endeavor to prevent so great au itn 
| portation of wool from abroad. 


Resolved, 'That we ought to consider it an impe- 
| rious duty to use every proper exertion to have our 
wool so thoreughly washed and so well put up that 
the manufacturer shall not be deceived in bis pur- 
chase, and by so doing we can demand the like fair 
and honorable conduct on his part toward the Wool 
Growers of Maine. 

Resolved, In order to make Wool Growing a pro- 
'fitable business, more attention should be paid to 
| the four following things, viz :—— 

Ist. ‘To establish a fair price, and a steady de- 

mand for woel, 2d. To obtain the greatest weight 
| of wool in proportion to that of the carease. 3d. 











good drinks,” strech as wine, brandy, gin &e. they | Another has been produced, this Spring, in Vassal- | po pay a great deal more attention to propagating 
: 'S 


aay they’re poison; very well, we will suppose | 
they are so. They seem to be supported in eed 
assertion by many witnesses .who understand the 

t 


boro’. The inner one was a perfect hard shelled 
egg, of a middling size ; but was not-enclosed “in 
the yolk” of the other. It was, however, very snug- 


root of the matter, the cause, the why, and the ly stowed away with it. The whole concern was | 


the most hardy- shape of the sheep we raise. 4th. 

''T'o have the wool of'a fine grade and good staple. 
Resolved, 'That experience has abundantly prov- 

ed, that in our section of the country, lowland or 





























wherefore. It is a fact that the people who drink 
the most, look and act as though they were poison- | 


almost as large as a goose egg. Whetber these 
wonderful productions are to be attributed to cross- 


7 meadow” hay, hemlock brouse, and the esculcut 
roots, are the most. economical food upon which 
our sheep can be wintered. Heavy food being ne- 


ed both in body and mind, But why should [| ing the breed (which by the way, is a source of im- | Cessary to promote the health of this animal. 


spend my time upon a subject discussed so much provement) or whether they indicate a very-fruitful | 


and proved a thousand times, 


season, after a very hard winter, is a subject for 


Resolved, 'That the present apathy and neglect of 
| Shepherds will tend to the deterioration and ruin of 
our flocks unless a reformation in this respect be ef- 


My dear ladies, let us sees. the subject for the) conjecture. The fact in this case, is; the hen was | fected. That we ought to be more watchful, and 
present to the stronger side, who are the most ex- | of the large English breed, and her mate (or rather to communicate the results of our experience more 


posed to the temptation of drigking, and come to 
the matter inshand which concerns us. | 
I suppose you all know that your hearts constant- 
ly beat; and that your lungs continually heave to 
inhale fresh air which is necessary to support the 
animal machine. How rosy and how beautiful is 
the countenance of her who lives a rural life, who 
inhaleg the freshness of the morning with the lark, 
and bounds over the meadows with the freedom of | 
a roe; exercise promotes her health, she breaths in 
untainted air, the atmosphere which was mee in 
plenty for every living creature to breathe. Ex- 
clude air, or a constituent of air, viz., oxygen, from 
an animal (our learned doctors know, let them tell 
you,) how soon it expires; for imstance, when a 
tight room has the oxygen in it destroyed by burn- 
ing charcoal, no one could breathe there many min- 
utes; or when a child gets choaked or loses the 
power of breathing, how dark, pale, and livid, it 
will soon become, and must shortly expire but for | 





captain) was full blooded Polish or Italian. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Winter Wheat. 
Why has winter wheat been so.unsuccessful a crop in 


this part of the country 2 
Mr. Houmes :—The above question, is probably, 
one of-very considerable importance in an agricul- 


tural point of view. Although we have for a num-_ 


ber of years.past obtained good crops of Summer 
Wheat, we should be enabled to sow more and 
do more labor in our long autumns and have less 
to do in our short springs,-or. be enabled to cultivate 
more acres and raise perhaps greater crops. I he- 
lieve that most land that will. bear a good crop of 
Summer wheat will produce a richer crop of win- 
ter wheat, did it not fall heavy during the aytumn, 
winter and spring succeeding. It should therefore 
be made lighter by tillage. If I am right ip this how 
can the land be kept up in that light state which 


frequently through the various agricultural period- 
icals of the day. 


Resolved, That as one means to effect the above 
we cordially recommend to the attention of Shep- 
herds “ Fhe Northern Shepherd,” a treatise lately 
published by the Kennebec County Agricultural 
Society upon this subject. 


Your Committe would also recommend the care- 
‘ful perusal of the subjoined statements made by 
Col. Shepherd at a Wool Growers meeting in Shel- 
burne. 


Col. Shepherd of Worcester (formerly of North- 
ampton) was present at the late wool growers’ meet- 
ing in Shelburne, and made some statements in re- 
gard to the present state and prospect of the mar- 
ket, which will poe be generally interesting. 

He estimated the amount of wool raised last year 
in the United States, at 75,000,000 pounds. ‘Phere 
were imported during the same year three millions 
and a half of coarse wool, under eight cents per 

und, and thirty-four thousand pounds of fine wool. 
In the same period, about 350,000 pounds of Amer- 
ican were exported, leaving about 78,000,000 maun- 
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nfactured in this country. In addition to the above, ) why and the wherefore. This can only be done by; ders from all parts of the Union, We saw three 


wool was imported in the shape of manufactured seizing upon the treasures which are so liberally | elegant carriages building, to 


of‘ to’ Florida, one 


cloth, to the amount of about 6,000,000 pounds. | scattered over the field of science, and which opens | to New Orleans, and one te Mexico.—They have 


The whole amount of wool cousumed then was 34,- | 
000,000 pounds. 


in abundance before us, 
The great argument made use of, and which is | 


made carriages for Ex-President Adams, President 
Juckson, ‘Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Me- 


He expressed it as his opinion that the next clip | thought to contain so much of truth, is, the old | Lean, Gen. Macomb, and about 40 members of 
would bring as high prices as the last, for t.:2 fol- | knock-down argument— want of time.’. This isan | Congress and the Departments, and they have an 


jowing reasons: He had taken pains to ascertain 
the amount of cloth and wool which were now in | 
the market; and he has ascertained that the stocks | 
of both were extremely low—much lower than they 
were at the same time last season. He imputed 
the late importation of foreign wool, not to the al- 
ledged conspiracy among the manufacturers to de- 
press the price of native wool, but to the fact that 
the market was nearly bare of stock, and they were 
thus obliged to go abroad for it. He said that the | 
manufacturers had done a profitable business dur- 
ing the last year, and the result would be a consid- 
erable extension during the next, which would cor- 
respondingly increase the demand for the raw ma- 
terial. During the last twelve months new machin- 
ery capable of manufacturing two millions of lbs. 
of wool per annum, had been set up in Worcester 
county and its vicinity alone. Believing then that 
the demand for manufacture and consumption had 
been and would be rather in advance of the pro- 
duction, he inferred that the current prices of wool 
would at present be sustained. He alluded to the 
fact that thirty or forty thousand pounds of fine 
American wool had been exported during the past 
year. ‘This speculation, he said, had proved a prof- 
itable one: the woo! was of a long, fine staple, and 
was meant to be used in the manufacture of merino 
shawls. 

Col. Shepherd stated some interesting facts in 
relation to the early stages of the wool manufacture 
in this state. His attention was first attracted to the 
subject in 1808, by noticing the flimsy, trashy im- 
ported stuff, the superior finish of which enabled it 
to drive out of the market our coarse and strong 
home-made cloth. In 1809, he bought all the na- 
tive wool which was to be found in Boston and its 
vicinity, with a view to use it in the manufacture of 
negro cloths. He gave from 33 to 42 cents per Ib. 
for it,and it shortly afterwards rose to 50. In 1810 
he procured from Col. Humphreys a buck and 11 
ewes trom the first flock of Spanish merinoes im- 
ported into this country. 

In 1818, in conjunction with the late Gov. Gray, 
he imported Saxony bucks from Hamburg, at a 
cost of about $100 each. Since first starting in the 
business, though unfortunate in the pecuniary re- 
sult of his own exertions, he had the pleasure of 
seeing the wool culture and manufacture extending 
itself widely, striking firm root, and adding millions 
to the wealth of the country. 

We observe by Col. Shepherd’s circular, that he 
has taken a building in Worcester for the transac- 
tion of a commission business in American wool, 
his charges being at the rate of two and a half per 
cent on ail sales, 


From the Mechanic and Farmer. 
Education of Mechanics. 


_ ‘There never was a time when it became more 
important for mechanics to take hold in earnest to 
advance themselves in education—to study earnest- 
ly, deeply and perseveringly—than the present. 
There is a disposition to turn all good learning to 
account—te apply it to the common uses and pur- 
poses of life. It is asubject of vast importance that 
mechanics, farmers and workingmen should be 
thoroughly impressed, that they should enter into 
the spirit of the times, and manfully strive with a 
bold and determined zeal to become masters in sci- 
ence. {t bas too long been thought sufficient for a 
mechanic to read, write and spell, with enough 
knowledge of arithmetic to add up accounts. Let 
us away with such mean ideas, and set out with a 
determination to know something more, to be con- 
stantly tiling in some intellectual pursuit. A know- 
ledge of Geometry, Chemistry and Mechanics, and 
their connection with the arts, is almost, if not alto- 
gether indispensable. These philosophic studies 
teach men to think, and when they begin to think 
rationally and philosophically they will then pro- 
ceed on, limited only by health or the means in 
their power. 

We learn much of these sciences practically, by 
observing the operations of others, who perhaps 
have learned it in the same way. ‘This is not suffi- 





cient.—We should study to know the cause—the 


error. Every mechanical profession may be better 
obtained and more thougholy understood by spend- 
ing a portion the time in a well directed, scientific | 
course of study than otherwise. Besides ; even ad- 
mitting that it could not, it is mot true that there is 


order fara coach from Paris. But the most splen- 
did aflair of the vehicular kind ever built in Amer- 
ica, is a Coach now on hand for the Hon. Mr. Belt 
of Tennessee, Speaker of the U. S.House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is utterly impossible to put any 





not time. Witness the many hours and days occu- 


more work upon it, without substituting gold and 


vied in things of less moment—aye, worse than un- | silver for brass and plate ; it will cost $1800. Mr. 


occupied. Let us look back, and review the past— 


| Van Buren’s cost $1400, and President Jackson 


what says the long line of years which some of us| has a barouche from their establishment, which 


have trodden ? Do we not discover that much, very 
much might have been accomplished ? We cannot 
recall the past, but we may better appropriate the 
present and expected future. This we can do, 
and we can tell to our children and apprentices of 
the mistakes we have made and show thenr by our 
exainple that we feel it. 

Without this mental training, and desire for in- 
vestigation, we shall constantly be under the necs- 
sity of borrowing our opinions from others—receiv- 
ing their dogmas as truth, without the ability to 
judge of its character,—rendering ouselves the ma- 
chines ot the cunning—the dupes of knaves and 
the slaves of aspirants! 

We deny, now and forever, that the pursuits of 
the laboring man disqualifies him from becoming 
well informed and intelligent. It is alone his bu- 
siness. 

Look at what mechanics have done—and say, 
may the same not be done again ? William Shak- 
speare was bred a wool comber—Brinley was a mill 
wright—Richard Arkwright wasa barber—I. Watts 
was an instrument maker—Benj. Franklin a_prin- 
ter—Robert Sherman a shoemaker—Nathl, Green 
a blacksmith—John Chandler a blacksimith—and 
we might quote a long list of worthies who have 


cost the same money. 

When Knowles & Thayer commenced business, 
they determined to achieve the reputation of being 
the first carriage builders in the United States. How 
far they deserve that reputation, or have acequired 
it, their works must testify. ‘They have more or- 
ders than they can fulfil, and are preparing to dou- 
ble their establishment, It is really worth “a visit 
to Amherst only to examine its Carriage Manufac- 
tory to say nothing of its College and Acadewy, 
where “the young idea” studies Horace, learns to 


| drive curricle, and kick up Qlympic dust.—DBoster 


Transcript. 


Silk. | 
Lisnoén, May 5th, 1835. 
To the Editor of the Silk Culturist, 


Sirn:—I am much pleased, ov perusing the first 
two numbers of your valuable little “Manuva ;” 
with the manner in which you have stated the 
probable advantages of the culture of silk to the far- 
mers of America; and I wish to add a tew words 
in confirmation of your statements. 

I have manufactured silk, at Spitalfields, in Lon 
don, twenty years; and am perfeetly acquained 








risen by the force of their own merits—by attend- 
ing to their own education, to fill important offices, 
and to bless and enlighten, and cheer mankind. 

There is a luminous halo surrounding these ben- 
efactors of their race which is pointing us, to arise 
—shake off the apathy with which we are clothed, 
and improve the faculties which heaven has be- 
stowed. 


We would not say, that we shall see a sudden | 


and instantaneous ripening of earth into heaven. 
But we do say that we may all be better prepared 
for the duties of life and that it is important for us 
all 
Tn mutual, well beseeming ranks 
To march one way.” 


Extensive Carriage Manuracrory. 


most extensive manufactory of Carriages in the U- | lars a pound, 


nited States, isat Amherst, Mass. The establish- 


ment is owned by Messrs. Knowles &'lhayer. 


with the winding, warping, and weaving of plain 
silks, snch as Sarcencts, Satins, Gros-de-Naples, 
| Florentines, Plushes, and Velvets; or figured silks, 
‘such as Florets, ‘Tobines, Tissues, and Damasks : 
jall of which works require very different kinds of 
)silk. dn the last six months, 1 have woven many 
_ pounds of silk, of American growth, into silk stocks 
for Mr. James Bottom; and | assure you, Sir, that 
I have seen many samples of American silk, far su- 
perior to the Bengal, China, and French silks, and 
nearly equal to the best Italian. 
I am surprised that the farmers of America have 
so long neglected the culture of silk; it being so 





| very profitable, and the climate being so well adap- 
ited to it, 


I have known Italian silk to be sold for 
a dollar an ounce, in England, before it was manu- 


The | frctured ; and the average price is about seven dol- 


| 


At the present time, the most infer- 
ior kinds of manufactured silk, imported from Eng- 


It | land, France, and China, are being sold, in this 


gives constant employment to nearly one hundred | country, for sixteen dollars a pound: and as the 


hands, and turns out work to the amount of $100,- 
000 per year. Coaches, Barouches, Landeans, | 
Chariots, Carryalls, Gigs, Stanhopes, and Fancy | 
vehicles of any and every pattern or design are 
built in this establishment, of the most perfect | 
workmanship. Every person employed, has his 
particalar branch of the business, and no one person 
works attwo. Every part of the carriage is por- 
tioned out to seperate workmen, who confine their 
skill to one operation, and the whole system is so 
perfect, that the proprietors can tell, to a cent the 
exact cost of every vehicle they manufacture. The 
harness proper for eaeh vehicle is also manufactu- 
red by them, and there is nothing pertaining to a 
carriage of any description, that their estabiishment 
does not supply, except the horses, The hands 
who are not employed by the piece, or job are em- 
ployed by the hour. The different kinds of car- 
riage bodies are each made by different hands, and 
even the coats of paint and varnish that cover the 
bodies, are laid on by different persons. All kinds 
of springs. are manufactured there ; all the wheels 
and axletrees are made there ; and all the ironing 
and plating, all the triming and ornamenting is done 
there—indeed there is nothing for which they are 











cost and fair profit of manufacturing cannot exceed 
seven dollars, it leaves the enormous price of nine 
dollars a pound for the raw silk, which price, the 
people of America are now paying to the people of 
Italy and France. es 

By reference to the statement of M. Carrier, in 
the first number of the “Covrurist,” I find that 
nearly all his silk, sold for nearly 6 dollars a pound ; 
and, that om an acre of land, he realized two bun- 
dred and ninety dollars ina year. Now when we 
take into consideration the disadvantageous nature 
of the climate of France, compared to that of A- 
merica, it appears to our view @ mine of wealth for 
the farmers of this country. 

In this letter, I have endeavored to show the ad- 
vantages of the silk trade in an individual point of 
view ; should you deem this worth insertion, I will, 
in my next letter, point out the advantages of the 


silk trade, to the community at large. 


Yours, &c. WiciiiaMm Canpenren. 
The Salem, N. J. Messenger of yesterday seys,— 
“We regret to state, that since our last we have 
leaned that in many parts of the Country, the grul> 
worms have made their appearance in countless 








depending upon extraneous assistance. The Oak, 
Walnut, and Ash, they consume, grows almost at 


numbers, carrying the most complete destruction 


| through whole fields of corn and sweet potatoes. 


the door, and is of the finest that can be found in | One person informed us that upon a field of about 
the country. Their establishment is one of the | 4 acres, on which many thousand sweet potatoe 


most interesting we ever visited. The 
in Boston last year, 110 carriages, and they have or- 


have sold | sets were planted, not @ single thousand had eses- 


| ped their ravages,” 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


—————— 


From the New York Cultivator. 


Respectep F'rtenp Jesse Buer,—Thine of 16th 
‘inst. duly reached me. As I arm as ready to give 
as to receive instruction, I hope thou wilt be will- 
ing to give me thy opinion as tothe proper depth 
‘of ploughing « field for corn. It contains 8 acres, 
is a rich sandy loam, leaning to the south,. (a) At 
the time of threshing last fall, had the straw of 
40 acres of wheat drawn to it and laid in heaps; 
this will be spread and raked into the furrow. It 
‘was my intention to spread it last fall, believing it 
would become sufficiently tender to be separated 
by the coulter ; but some of my friends who had 
tried it, found it not to answer, and advised my 
leaving it in heaps. It is my intention to sow plas- 
ter on the straw after it is spread. When ploughed, 
shall roll it, then harrow—and my opinion is, that 
it would be an advantage to roll after planting ‘b) ; 
my oats and wheat have evidently been benefited 
by the operation, I have come to the conclusion 
that most seeds vegetate sooner and stronger for 
having the earth pressed to them. Some late read- 
ing has produced a conviction, that farmers gener- 
ally place seeds too deep. What is the proper depth 
for corn on saizly loam? (c) I always harrow my 
ground before sowing wheat. 

‘Thow may think it strange that I should ask thy 
opinion respecting the depth of ploughing. I will 
here state that [ usually plough 6 to 8 inches; but 
1 have been staggered by the accounts of Earl Stim- 





son’s (d) abundant crops from 4 inch ploughing.. 


I think such statements, unaccompanied by reasons 
for the practice, are calculated to doinjury. Ihave 
always supposed, that crops were less likely to be 
injured either by wet or drought on deeply plough- 
ed land, and my practise has been in accordance 
with this belief. I am aware that manure may be 
placed so deep that it will not ferment—but will 
that be the case at 8 inches? (e) My experience 
says no. 

There are certain principles in husbandry, which 
have obtained among the most enlightened agricul- 
turists. If the adoption of those principles has re- 
sulted from a great variety of experiments, so as to 
satisfy us that they may safely be observed in most 
cases, would it not be proper, when a satisfactory 
result of a different practice has been given to the 
public by one who stands high as a scientific far- 
mer, to give also the reasons for such departure ? 
Without such explanation, the inexperienced farm- 
er may be led greatly astray. Among those princi- 

les, there are no two more important, in my opin- 
ion, than deep ploughing, and, that when manure has 
been turned into the soil, it should lie undisturbed un- 
til the field is again laid down to grass. ({) Now it 
will strike every practical farmer, that without an 
attention to the first, the last is:impossible. Unless 
manure and sward are buried 7 or8 inches, the cul- 
tivator cannot be used without disturbing them. 

I observe thy recommendation to plant corn near- 
er than we have been accustomed to do it. I think 
we cannot use the cultivator (@) where it is nearer 
than 3 feet; and where wheat is to be sown, I am 
of the opinion the ground would be in better order 
should that implement pass both ways. It is my 
intention to sow my corn ground, notwithstanding 
it is my opinion that it would be better husbandry 
ee or barley to intervene. 

any are in the practice of ploughing oat stubble 
twice, and some three times, but we have discover- 
ed a much better method. As soon as the oat crop 
is taken off, go in with asharp and heavy harrow, 
and drag it thoroughly; the scattered oats and weeds 
will vegetate immediately, and, turned in with the 
stubble by one ploughing, will not only enrich the 
ground, but it will be left in better order for the 
wheat crop, than by the old practice. 

Impressed with a belief that some legislative ac- 
tion is necessary to induce our farmers to turn their 
attention to the raising of the mulberry, and propa- 

tion of silk worms, I would propose, that the 

segislature should either furnish every poor house 
farm, or compel the overseers of the poor to procure 
200 mulberry trees (h) of good size, to furnish the 
infirm poor with a light and profitable employment, 

If any of the foregoing remarks are worth extrac- 
ting for the Cultivator, thou art at liberty to use 
them. Thy respectful friend, 


Ws. S. BURLING. 
Canandaigua, 3 Mo, 6th, 1835. 


NOTES. | Esqr., whose dwelling house and numerous out- 
(a) We subscribe to the maxim, that the deeper | buildings, placed on a commanding eminence, had 
the tilth the more abundant the crop. By tikth we | more the appearance ofa village than the domain 
mean the true soil, or the stratum which the plough of a private individual.- His buildings consist of a 
turns over, and with which the vegetable matter, | spacious dwelling house, with evtensive piazzas in 
the food of plants, is well blended. The proper | front, several barns and stables, very extensive sheds, 
depth depends on the nature of the soil and subsoil. | a large store, a three story building for a granery, 
In corn ground, which is properly a soil of a sandy | cider house &c.: a large slaughter house, cooper’s 
loamy or gravelly texture, we think six to nine in- | Shop, potash establishment, blacksmith’s shop, and 
ches a suitable depth. The roots strike fully to | smaller dwelling houses, which, with the fame con-’ 
this depth, if there is food for them ; and thisserves | nected with them, had come into his possession, 
to brace the stock, and to avert the effects of drought. | and might now be said to form a part of his dom- 
(b)It is undoubtedly beneficial to press the earth | #¢1 + er ; 
to seeds, particularly small and light ones, with a lhe situation, being at the rectangular junction 
roller; but in planting corn our practice is to sul- | of two large roads, was favorable to the prosecution 
stitute the planter’s foot for the roller, who steps | Of his business as an extensive trader, and the keep- 
upon each hill. jer of a large hotel. The homestead includes a- 
(c) All seeds should be as superficially covered | bout seven hundred acres, two hundred of which 
as a due regard to keeping them moist will permit. | are in wood ; and the rest are in meadow, pasture, 
Seeds will not germinate without the combined or under the plough. He has himself {favored the 
agency of moisture, heat, and air. If buried deep | public with an account of his management and cul- 
they in a measure lose the influence of the two lat- tivation, in his address to the Saratoga Agricultural 
ter of these agents. Rolling, or otherwise pressing Society ; and an exact and detailed statement of 
the earth upon the seeds, slightly covered, tends to the produce and course of crops of a certain por- 
prevent the evaporation of the moisture necessary | tion of his land is g iven by Dr. Steele, in his survey 
to their germination. of the agriculture of Saratoga County, in New-York, 
(d) Mr. Stimson’s farm, we understand from a Memoirs of Board of Agriculture Vol. IL, p. 69. 
gentleman of geological science, is of a peculiar | I shall, however, detail from recollection the ac- 
kind, to which ordinary rules will not apply. It is | ¢ownt which I received from himself; and recor 
principally underlaid by a porous rock, the debris\S¥ch remarks as suggested themselves’ on the 
of which, instead of possessing fertilizing qualities, | PTe™MISes. | 
is considered deleterious. If we are rightly inform-| The soil is generally of a dark loam, resting up- 
ed Mr.. Stimson’s system of shallow ploughing is | 02 Sandstone and carbonate of lime. ‘The analysis 
rather a matter of necessity. His system does not | of the soil, as givens by Dr. Steele, is subjoined ;. 














answer our turn. . Water, 9.5 
(e) The fermentation nf manure, like the germin- | Animal and vegetable matter, 12.5 
ation of the seed, requires the presence of heat and Alumine, 17.5 
air,as well as of moisture.. The fermentation may Siliceous sand, 54, 
be retarded by burying it deep; but 1 have ever Car bonate of lime, 3. 
found, that, in corn ground, it does ferment, in time Soluble salts, }, 
for the wants of the crop, at the depth of 8 inches.. Oxide of iron, }, 
(f) Upon this point we have some doubts, altho’ a 
the rule laid down tallies with the opinions of Lor- SEO 
rain, whose authority we highly raspect. While Loss, LS 
manure is undergoing fermentation, its fertilizing — 
properties, the gaseous portions, rise towards the 100, 
surface ; but after fermentation has exhausted its; The great roads passing through the farm, and 


| powers, the tendency of the residuum is to sink dee- | crossiug at its centre at right angles, give a straight 


per in the soil. Whether, therefore, the advantage | line to all the outside fences ; and the fields, every 
of having rotted dung near the surface, would or | where divided into rectangular lots of eight or ten 
would not be more than counterbalanced by the | acres, are enclosed by stone walls, formed of small 
wasting influence upon it of the winds and sun, is | stones gathered from the land, and surmounted by 
a question we are not prepared to decide. posts and two rails. ‘The cultivation exhibited an 
(g) We plant 3 by 2 1-2 feet, and work the culti- | exemplary neatness, as in but a single instance did 
vator but one way ; but were we disposed to have | | remark any weeds or briars growing near the fen- 
rows both ways, our Cultivator would readily pass ; ces ;.and these had been recently mowed. 
between them, as its cutting breadth may be con-| Mr. Stimson is highly systematical in his farm- 








tracted to 20 inches. 
iunprovement, by keeping the surfaee more mellow 
and clean, matters of no little moment.. 

(h) It would save expense were this matter un- 
dertaken by the overseers, without legislative pro- 


vision.. An ounce of mulberry seeds would cost, at | 


We think this would be an | 


ing, and pursues a deterinined rotation of crops, be- 
ginning usually with wheat, then corn, barley, clo- 
ver, and herdsgrass two or three years; then fre- 
quently depastures his fields for one year; after 
which, they are dgain subjected to the plough, fol- 
lowing the same rotation as before, excepting that 





the extent, but 50 cents, and, if managed with care, | corn is sometimes a first crop after the land is brok- 


would produce from two to three thousand trees, 
which would afford the material for silk almost as 
soon as large trees. And besides, we are afraid 
that any appeal for legislative aid toagriculture will 


_en up; and flax sometimes takes the place of corn 
or barley in the rotation. 

He marures his land once only in six years, ex- 
_ cepting the application of plaster to his corn, He 


be altogether disregarded, unless it can-be made to | allows five loads of barn yard manure, and three 


subserve political party purposes. 


Agricultural Tour. 
( Concluded.) 
From Ballston I proceeded through Milton: to 


of leeched ashes, to an acre; and this is always 
spread upon the surface aiter ploughing for the first 
crop, and either arrowed or ploughed in by a very 
light ploughing. In ploughing, he never pertnits 


the plough to go deeper than three inches; the sod 


_is turned over flat, and then rolled, it being his great 


Galway. The country, though not hilly, was of an | object to keep all the vegetable matter on the sur- 
undulating character, and presented large swells of face. In the ploughing for the second crop in the 
land; the crops of grass, oats,and wheat, every rotation, the sod being completely decomposed, is 
where luxuriant and abundant; Indian corn heal-| turned, and affords a fine soil for the ensuing crop. 
thy in its appearance, but very backward on ac- | Though a good deal of the manure isin this way 
count of the peculiar season ; the soil a dark loam,’ lost by cvaporation, yet he considers this loss as 
in which sand predominated ; not very deep and | much less than that which is occasioned by burying 
rather stony. Th isapplied particularly to Galway ;, it under the sod. He deems leeched ashes a most 
and here generally the farmimg appeared extreme- | valable manure,.and much to be preferred to that 








ly well; and what struck me as a peculiarity, as it 
would almost every ‘New-Englander, and be re- 
marked as very rare, Rr gga in Massachusetts, 
the farms were generally laid out im rectangular | 
and well fenced lots, instead of the anomalous, zig- 
zag, winding, and indescribable forms, which ey- 
ery where prevail with us. 


which is unJeeched, which he considers as having 
a tendency at first to force the land,.but in the end 
to impoverish it. Next to leeched ashes, he deems 
lime the best manure for land. ‘The opinions of so 
intelligent, experienced, and successful a farmer, are 
eertainly entitled to the highest respect, and we 
shall not undertake to theorize on the subject; but 





A principle object of my journey soon presented 
itself at a distance of two miles, which was the far-| 
ming establishment and residence of Earl Stimson, | 


thie subject is still matter for experiment, and de- 
serves the most careful and philosophical inves- 


tigation. 
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Wheat is generally the first crop in the rotation, 
in which case it is usually sowed in the autumn ; 
and harrowed in at the rate of two bushels to the 
acre. His average crop is from thirty to forty bush- 
els per acre. his year (1832) he has sixty acres 
in wheat. Of Indian corn, his average product is 
about five thousand bushels. He assured me that 
for the last ten years it had exceeded the average 
rate of one hundred bushels to the acre. He plants 
an eight rowed kind, with a small ear, on the ground 
where he has had wheat, in hills two feet eight in- 
ches apart each way ; the places of planting being 
accurately marked out by a simple machine with 
four teeth, like a rake, and drawn by a horse. which 
marks the piece to be planted in one direction, and 
then crosses these marks at right angles. Four 
stalks only are left in the hill, and it is ploughed 
slightly, or harrowed twice. Sometimes plaster is 
applied to the hill, at the rate of about five pecks to 
the acre. He is of opinion that too much manure 
may be applied for any crop excepting corn. ‘This 
cannot be manured too highly. Owing to the un- 
favorableness of the season, his corn, much of which 
had been planted twice, seemed quite small, and 
in his opinion would hardly yield him a third of a 
usual crop. ; ; 

Potatoes are planted by him at the same distan- 
ces as his corn, and on the outside of his cornfields. 
At the second hoeing of his patatoes, he takes pains 
to open the top of each hill with the foot, and to 
put a hoefull of dirt directly on the centre, by which 
means the sun is admitted to the potatoes, which 
he deems likely to contribute very much to the in- 
crease of the crop. ‘This simple operation is in ac- 
cordance with Mr. 'T. A. Kuight’s lately broached 
views of the great importance of light and air to the 
productiveness of the potatoe crop ; but in a par- 
tial experiment, I have not myself perceived any 
sensible advantage from it. His average yield of 
potatoes is about five hundred bushels to an acre ; 
and he raises yearly about two thousand bushels. 

Flax is likewise a valuable crop, of which he 
calculates to obtain at least twenty bushels of seed, 
and four hundred pounds of flax ; commonly more 
than this. His fllax fields, whied he was then pul- 
ling, ,.with a platoon of sixteen men, exhibited a 
most luxuriant growth. After the flax is pulled 
and rotted, he has it cleaned and prepared for mar- 
ket, for two and a half cents per 1b, What he usu- 
ally obtains over six cents og pound for his flax, 
will pay for the cleaning of it. He is of opinion 
that it will do to repeat flax on the same land once 
in six years. Barely, or rye, is another crop in his 
usual rotation, and ordinarily follows corn. Bar- 
ley he considers as much the best crop, with which 
to lay down his land to grass. — 

His plan of laying down his land to grass is to 
sow the grass seed at the time he sows his barley, 
at the rate of 3 lbs. of clover seed, and 4 qts. of 'Vim- 
othy or herds-grass. His crop of grass averages a- 
bout two and a half tons to an acre. He feeds ma- 
ny of his mowing fields until the 10th of June. 
His grass, as I saw it, was quite ripe, and farther 
advanced than we are accustomed to have it at the 
time of mowing; and this, perhaps, accounts for 
his practice of cutting his grass in the morning, and 
housing it at night of the same day, which he in- 
formed me he frequently did. The proper time of 
cutting grass, as with reference to their nutritive 
properties, is a subject which has not received all 
the attention which it deserves. According to 
chemical analysis, some grasses are much more nu- 
tritive after ther seed is perfected, than when cut in 
the flower. It isthe reverse with other grasses. 
In respect, for example, to ‘Timothy or heds-grass, 
(Pheum pratense,) according to Sinclair’s table an- 
nexed to Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, it is said 
that “the nutritive powers of the straws simply 
therefore exceed those of the leaves in proportion 
as 28 to 8; and the grass at the time of flowering, 
to that at the time the seed is ripe, as 10 to 23; and 
the latter math to the grass of the flowering crop, 
as 8 to 10.” 

Mr. Stimson mows his grass land usually two 
years; and pastures it the ensuing year. ‘This com- 
pletes his rotation of six years, and he then begins 
the same course again. Thus, 

1, Wheat—manured. 

2, Corn—plastered. 

3,. Flax, Rye, or Barlery. 
4, Clover and Herds-grass.. 
5, Clover and Herds-grass. 
6,. Pasture. 





_and the grand establishment of Robert Smith, Esq., 








His potatoes are usually planted round his corn 


fields, three or four rows on each side, so as to ren- | 
der it convenient to come out with a horse, and | 
turn the plough. He puts one large or two good | 
sized potatoes in a hill. He steeps his seed corn be- | 
fore planting in a mixture of 1-4 lb. of saltpetre, to 
3 pints of water ; and then rolls the seed in plas- 
ter. 

He purchases large numbers of cattle in the fall ; 
those which are in condition to kill, he slaughters | 
and packs; and it is then forwarded to the New 
York market, where it is repacked, inspected, and | 
fully salted, at the expense of 75 cents per barrel. 
The cattle not in condition for beef, he winters, and | 
disposes of the next spring and autumn. 

He kills and packs great quantitios of pork, and 
bacons the legs. For packing his beef he uses 4 
quarts of salt with some saltpetre ; and for his pork, 
14 quarts of salt to each barrel, which he deems | 
sufficient to keep it until it is repacked in New York. | 
He considers this a better nat of disposing of his 
pork and beef, than to send his cattle on the hoof, 
or his pork unsalted, to market. 

His preperation for his hams is 4 oz. saltpetre, 
4 qts. of salt, 1 pint of molasses, | oz. of pearlash, to 
100 wt. of meat. They are to be smoked 3 weeks 
with maple or walnut wood. Recently he slaugh- 
tered 20 hogs, whose average weight was 414 Ibs. 
each His hams are preserved by being sowed im 
paper, or in coarse bags, and whitewashed, and 
suspended in his storehouse. He has at present 
700 sheep, which he considsrs as a profitable stock. 
He has thirty cows. He has paid little attention to 
the improvement of his stock, selecting his cows 





from the numerous droves which he puschases for | 


feeding or slaughter. He never puts his yonng 
cattle in the barn. He has large and commodious 
sheds for their protection ; and he always chooses! 
to have wooden floors in the sheds for them to lie 
upon. He chooses to keep his different kinds of 
stock seperately from each other: his milch cows 
in one yard, his young cattle in another. 

With his laborers he always makes a written a- 
greement, stipulating to board them, but furnish- 
ing no ardent spirits; and reqniring of them good 
manners and good temper; early rising; a readi- 
ness to assist in husking in the evening, and te do 
any extra job which may be customary on a farm ; 
and an attendance upon public worship in their 
turn. 

Such were a few hasty and cursory observations 
which occurred to me ina short but highly grati- 
fying visit to this.interesting and instructive estab- 
lisment; and I beg lerve to express my grateful 
sense of the kindness and hospitality which I re- 
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this vegetable matter, instead of burying it amongst 
the gravel or loam. 

Fourthly, in his exact and systematic mode of 
planting ; his corn being as regularly deposited as 
straight lines can make it. 

Fifthly, in his economy of labor, his ploughing 
after breaking up the green sward, which is done 
by two horses, always being performed with one 
horse toa plough. He informed me that the last 


spring, with ‘eight horses, he set eight ploughs in 


operation. 

Sixthly, in his pursuing with each piece of land 
a regular rotation of crops. In this way the land 
is taxed but once in six years for the particular 
qualities in the soil demanded by each particular 
crop ; and by being three years in grass and clover, 
a new supply of Me Yow e matter is left upon the 
surface, tobe turned under for its improvement, 
preparatory to a second rotation. 

His ploughs are an improvement upon the Scotch 
plough, and of very easy draught. Of other uten- 
sils, I remarked none ofa peculiar construction. 
He has a superior cider mill, and made last year 
from his farm five hundred barrels of cider. He 
has contrived a saw to go by horse power, with 
which he says two men, a boy, and a horse, are a- 
ble to saw thirty cords of wood per day for the 
fire. 

His men breakfast at six o’clock ; dine at 12 M.; 
and sup when work is done at night. A large par- 


_ty of them were at work in a field nearly a quarter 


of a mile from the house, pulling flax, soon after 4 

o’clock in the morning. He furnishes them a lun- 

cheon of bread and butter, or bread and cheese, in 

the field, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and 4 o’clook, P. M. 
Their drink, consisting of cider, cider and water, 
molasses and water, milk and water, is carried to 
them in the field. Above all, his farming, as weil 
as all other of his operations, are under his constant 
and immediate supervision. To an enquiry, whe 
was his foreman, his answer was, that he had no 
foreman ; he was his own foreman. ‘To every man, 
was assigned his proper task, which he was expect - 
ed to perform, so that the responsibility rested up- 
on himself alone; and under this convietion, he 
was the more likely to be faithful. I quitted the 
place with a just admiration of its extraordinary 
management, and not without a deep surprise at 
the system, skill care, and success, with which such 
heavy and various concerns were carried on, and a 
press ot business maintained and conducted, under 
which ordinary men would have been overwheli:- 
ed and confounded ; the cumbrous and complica- 
ted machinery making its gyrations‘and movemeuts 





ceived ; and the politeness with which the infor- 
mation [sought was communicated to me. In ex- 


without dislocation, without friction, and without 
any sensible concussion or jarring of the moved oc 


tent, in productiveness, or in its admirable manage- | moving body. 


meut, I have seen no individual establishment to 
be compared with it. In extent, I except the mag- 
nificent farm of Mr. Wadsworth in Genesee, which 
is confined to grazing, and where, a few years since, 
for it is some time since I had the gratification of 
poesany it, not a bushel of wheat was raised. As a 
dairy farm, likewise, that of Mr. Bussey, at Hoosic ; 


near Baltimore, where one hundred cows were soil- 
ed, are likewise before it; but I speak of it in res- 
pect to the variety of its business, cultivation, and 
products; and the skill, system and, success, display- 
ed in its management. 

Mr. Stimson has peculiar advantages in his abun- 
dant capital; in the profitable consumption of a 
large amount of his produce by means of his hotel, 
which is much frequented ; in a most abundant 





supply of manure from his stables, slaughter house, 
piggery, and potash establishment ; and in his fa- | 
cilities for procuring labor. ButI saw no part of 
the process-of his farming, which may not be cop- 
ied by other farmers, on a smaller wmf ; and,espe- 
cially as he does not apply a larger amount of ma- 
nure to an acre than what is applied in other eas- 
es by many farmers." 

The great points of difference between his own 
and the management of other farmers, and almost 
all other farmers, deserve particular attention. 
They consist, first, in the regular arrangement of 
his lots, which are all laid down upon a plan ; and 
the management of each pursued systemrtically ; 
and made matter of exact record. 

Secondly, in his shallow ploughing, by which the 
vegetable mould is always kept in its proper place ; 
or what he says, nature teaches is the proper place, 
on the surface. 

Thirdly, in the incorporation of the manure with 





From the New York Farmer. 
On the Management of Ox Teams 


Mr. Eprror,—It may appear to you that I ain 
trespassing on your patience, but I am inclined to 
make a few more remarks; you are however, un 
der no obligation to attend to them. In regard to 
cattle and ox-teaming, although there may be some 
advantage in obtaining particular breeds trom Eng- 
land, I am inelined to the opinion that there is more 
in good or proper keeping, and management, than 
in selecting particular breeds.. A selection from 
our own native cattle would be equally as advanta- 
geous, I have no doubt, as to select from a foreign 
country. It has proved so at least according to my 
experience, 

But of all points in the farming business, there 
appears to be none in which the generality of far- 
mers seem to be more in error than the manage- 
men of ox-teams. When I was a boy, 50 years 
ago, my farther’s custom was, in the spring, when 
he began to plough, to get up as soon as It was 
light and feed his oxen, and before 7 o’¢loek take 
them out and go to ploughing until 12 o’elock, and 
then to let them eat hay as long as they would, per- 
haps 1 1-2 hours ; but the moment they begin to 
chew the cud, to take to the work again till near 
sun-down. When they first began they would 
plough more than an acre a day, but in the course 
of 2 or 3 weeks it was hard to go half an acre, and 
this with much difficulty. This surely, I thought, 
was a hard task, and when I came to be manager 
myself [ took a different method, and that was not 
to feed until about sunrise, which gave them a little 
time in the morning to chew the cud, and at noon 
gave thei time to lay down half an hour for the 
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same purpose, and then to go until one hour be- 
fore sunset. With this method I found my team 
would plough as much in a day at the end of 
ploughing as at the beginning in the spring, with 
the same feed as given in the other method. 

Another method I found customary among far- 
mers when I came into this country, still -worse 
than the former, and that is, to take up the team 
before sunrise, and before it had time to chew the 
cud, or eat any at all, in order to plough in the cool 
of the day, and at 9 or 10 o’clock pretend to feed 
them. But the fact is, by that time they become so 
exhausted and feverish that they cannot eat at all, 
but must be taken out again to work . towards the 
cool of the day ; and thus they soon get their teem 
to lie down in the furrow, notwithstanding they 
have a sufficiency to feed them. The fact is, 
As 
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rangement. The five-who suffered the sentence of 

the law, were Petro Gibert, the Captain of the Pan- 
\da, Manuel Boyga, Angel Garcia, Mancel Castillo 
and Joan Montenegro. In consequence ‘of a dis- 
position which they had shown to commit suicide, 
every precaution was taken to prevent it, and a 
guard was employed to watchthem. Notwithstan- 
;ding these precautions Boyga succeeded in inflict- 
ing.a deep wound in his throat, about nine o’clock 
Thursday morning, by a piece of tin, and he was 
much weakened by the loss of blood; in conse- 
quence of which he was carried to the scaffold in 
an armed chair, and ‘while there was seated upon 
it. We copy the following particulars of the ex- 

ecution from the Mercantile Journal. 
Atafew minutes past 10.0’clock, the prisoners 
| were taken from their cells, and accompanied by 





find it, animals that work as a team must have |two clergymen, were conducted by the officers to 
a proper time to eat, and to chew'the eud, and to | the place of execution. The prisoners were each 


rest, or they will soon fail in performing ; and if 
have this, they will not only perform a good spring's 
work, but will work the year round through heat 
and cold, except in some hot days, when it is even 
too hot for a man to work in the sun. 
Yours truly, L. 
Hamilton, March, 7, 1835. 


1 STUN TOURER ORT 


Summary. 


ee 


ConTEents or THE Boston Peart, No. 40.—An 
Article—Will you read it? Capter H; David Will- 
iams ; The Two Mothers; Lines written on leav- 
ing Gardiner, 1834; Napoleon, Translated for the 
Pearl, No. 1; Men and their Actions ; ‘Letters from 
Europe; Manuela, or the Victim .of a Convent; 
Socrates’ Address to Dominicus ; MiscetLany.— 
Business ; Reply of Diogenes the Cynic; American 
Cookery ; Enrrortat.—Our Paper ; American 
Gallery of the Fine Arts; Lines; Tremont Thea- 
tre : italian Sketch Book; Indian Nullification ; 
Horticultural Register, and Gardener’s Magazine ; 
Young Men’s Paper; Eastern Magazine ; Western 
Pearl; Theatrical Register; Communtcations.— 
Boston Academy of Music and the New England 
Spectator, &c. Ac. Music.—The Mountain Boy. 





Sate or Woot iw Boston.—The large sale by 
auction, on the 10th, embraced all the transactions 
in this article since our last publication: the sale 
was very bumerously attended, and in but one or 
two instances only, sale stopped. The coarse 
W ool sold at prices not differing from the last sales, 
while the finer qualities, say those which sold for 
upwards of 60 a 70e per lb., sold for much reduced 
prices. We give below the sale and kinds as spe- 
cified per catalogue, as follows, viz :—Assorted 
Saxony Wool, 147 bales, 122 1-2 a 55e per lb; do 
I'leeces, 42 do, 102 1-2.4 8le ; do Pieces, 5 do, 90 
a 8lc; do Fribbs, 4 do, 91c¢; do Lambs, 13 do, 75, 
81 and 78c ; do Slipped, 17 do, 82 a 88c ; do Elec- 
toral, 23 do.adv, 14 sold, 126 a 108c, ss; do Prima, 9 
do, 102.4 100¢ ; do Secunda, 9 do, 97 1-2 a91e; do 
Tertia, 6 do, 92 a 8&3 1-2c; do Quarta, 2 do, 88e ; do 
Electoral Pieces, 1 do, 105c ; do Skin, 26 do, 71 a 
67 ; do Fleece, 3 do, 8le ; do Scoured, 3 do, 1 sold 
80c,ss; Sp. Sheep, RFS. 87 do, 56, 44 and 63¢ ; 
Sp. Lambs, A. 24 do, 55 a 53c; Prussian Fleece, 
168 do, 100, 72 1-2-and 83c ; German do, 56 do, 66 
a 67c; Mogadore do, 180 adv, 55 sold, 16 a 8c, ss; 
Pieces and Locks, 4 do, 75c ; Pulled, 24 do, 21 1-2 
a 101-2c{ Smyrna, black, 10 do, 5 sold, 8 1-2 ¢, ss; 
do white, 67 do, 22 sold, 12c, ss; Bengazi, 85 do, 
10 sold, 11 1-2c, ss; Odessa, white, 125 do, 5 sold, 
16 1-2c, ss; do black, 21 do, not offered; Texas, 
200 do adv, 236 sold, 14 1-4c ; Constantinople, 22 
do, 12 1-2 a 12 1-4c ; do white limed, 37 do, 17 a 
ise ; do black do, 14 do 11 1-2c; Taganrog, five 
white, 50 do adv, 10 sold, 17c, ss; Crimea, clean, 
28 do. not sold; do washed, 19 do. 5 sold, 11c, ss; 
4jzoats Hair, 22 do adv, 10 sold, 43c, ss—the above 
all6 months. Another sale will take place on the 
ist of July.—Boston Patriot. 





Execution of the Spanish Pirates.—The execution 
of five of the Spaniards who have been for some 
mnths under sentence of death in this city, for Pi- 
racy on the High Seas, took place on Thursday, in 
,ae rear of the county jail, under direction of the 
united States Marshal. Of the two others, De So- 
w has received a reprieve for the period of sixty 
days, and an expectation prevails that he will be 


pardoned. Ruiz is reprieved for thirty days, in 


neatly, but plainly dressed—their countenances ap- 
peared haggard, and their frames debilitated by 
‘long confinemnent—but they marched towards the 
iscaffold with a firm and steady step. The Captain, 
Pedro Gibert, took the lead in the solemn proces- 
sion—exhibiting the same firmnessand indifference 
which characterized his deportment when on trial. 
On reaching the scaffold, an involuntary shudder 
seemed to «pass over some of the prisoners—and 
their fortitude seemed to be shaken. It was but 
momentary however. But Gibert surveyed the 
awful apparatus of death and the crowd alternate- 
ly, with a cool and steady gaze—and ascended the 
scaffold without betraying the slightest emotion. 
He afterwards kissed the face of Boyga, who was 
nearly insensible ; and listened with composure to 
the reading of the warrant, which was interpreted 
tothem. Soon after which, the Catholic Clergy- 
men repeated their last protestations of innocence, 
and at 1-2 past 10 o’clock, the awful sentence of the 
law was executed upon them.—Boston Patriot. 








| The Bangor Whig of Friday gives the following 


description of the public lands sold in that city on 
Wednesday : 

“ Half Township No. 6 im the 9th range, sold 
in sections being 18 .mile sections. ‘These sec- 
tions were explored and estimates made of the 
quantities of Pine and Spruce Timber on each, by 
| which a minimum value was fixed upon a valuation 
| of pine at $3 and spruce at $1 per M.—The whole 
| minimum value upon this principle was $43,546— 
and these 18 sections, containing 11,520 acres, 





sold for $108,796, being an advance on the mini- | 


imum of 65,250. Of these sections Ira Wadleigh 
,was the purchaser of 9, Samuel Smith 4, Amos 
Davis 3, and Jefferson Sinclair 2, making the 18 
sections, and these purchasers are all practical 
meu who have purchased with special reference to 
the value of the timber to cut and saw for the mar- 
ket. 

“Tn addition to the foregoing Township, No. 6 in 
the 8th range was sold in quarters—N. E. quarter 
containing 5,760 acres, put up at a minimum of $3 
| per acre, sold at 85—S. E. quarter sold at $3 37—N. 
|W. quarter at #4,08, and the S. W. quarter at 5,17 
the purchasers were Messrs. Ira Wadleigh, Amos 
Davis, M. P. Norton, and B. H. Cheever. West 
half of Township No.5 in the 9th range, 11,520 
acres put up at a minimum of $1, sold for $1,15 to 
Ira Wadleigh. - 

“Several important private sales of lands were 
made in the course of the day, particulars of which 
have not been communicated. 

“Eleven store lots on Fore st. sold for nearly 
$13,000, which afew days since were purchased 
for $10,000. Whether right may not be so cer- 
tain, but it is quite certain that Bangor is going 
ahead.” i ail 


Liability of Post-Masters—The Philadelphia 
Times has the following :—* The Proprietor of this 
paper last week, recovered judgment against a Post- 
master for a paper not taken from his office of which 
he neglected to inform him. All Postmasters who 
do so, render themselves liable, and ought to be 
held accountable.” 

Every Editor ought to publish this conspisuous- 
ly, as well for the benefit of Postmasters as of TueM- 
SELVES. 








From Peru.—A gentleman who crossed the con- 
tinent, and arrived at New York, writes Messrs. 
Topliff of that city, that on the 23d of April the 
country was ina horid state of revolulution, and 





eonsequence of bis being in a state of mental de- | business very dull. 


India Rubber Bread. —Mr. C.T. Welch announ- 
ces in a New-York paper, that he has actually dis- 
covered the art of making India Rubber Bread. It 
is only making use of certain alkalis in a proper 
manner, and straightway the astringent qualities 
of the caoutchouch are reduced to a nutritive pab- 
ulum. 





Cholera.—This disease seems slowly ascending 
the western waters, and settling at various points 
along the Mississippi valley. ‘The Pittsburg States- 
man, of the 27th uk. says the Steamboats arriving 
at Louisville have had many cases on board; but 
it makes no mention of the disease having taken 
root onshore, yet, at that point. 


AFFRAY AT HARTFORD. 
Correspondence of the N. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 


Hartford June 9, 1835.—Last night about ten 
o’clock our.peaceful city was disturbed by a riot- 
ous assemblage of persons at the corner of Front 
and Talcott streets, which proceeded from some 
altercation between the whites and blacks. ‘The 
origin of it was, I believe, some difliculties which 
occurred several days since, and have been in- 
creasing without any particular manifestation of 
breaking each other’s head until Jast night, when a 
negro snapped a pistol twice at some persons, which 
not going off, he went into the house and procured 
a musket and fired upon the crowd, and lodged 
nearly all the contents in the body of a young man 
and woman, and wounded another severely in the 
rightarm. ‘The life of the first, who is apprentie- 
ed to the joinering business, is in a very critical 
situation and he will not probably live. ‘he negro 
was taken to the watch house, followed by the moh, 
who after seeing him safely lodged within its walls, 
/ returned to the house he occupied and levelled it to 
the ground. 

P.S. I learn that i7 large shot have been ex- 
tracted from the body of the young man. 

















{(>> A new Post'Office has been established in 
Corinna, called Corinna Centre, L. Harmon, P. M. 





State of Maine. 
AN additional Resolve relating to the Blind. 
RESOLVED, That a sum not exceeding Four 
Thousand Dollars be and the same is hereby appro- 
priated out of the Treasury of this State, to be ex- 
| ded by the Governor, with the advice and consent 
of the Council, at their discretion, in defraying, in 





whole or in part, the expense of placing and edu- 
‘cating at the New England Asylum for the educa- 
‘tion of the Blind in Boston, those indigent blind per- 
| SODS in this State, whose names have been return- 
ed to the Office of the Secretary of State, agreeably 
to a Resolve passed March 11th, 1834, or such part 
of them, as the Governor and Council may deem 
proper to select as most fit subjects for said Institu- 
|tion. Provided, however, That prior to the placing 
of any such blind persons at said Institution, the 


| Govornor shall cause them to be examined by somes 
)} skilful Surgeon or Surgeons, and if in the opipion 
| of said Surgeon or Surgeons, such persons can be 
'restored,to sight by medical treatment or Surgical 
operation, and if they, or their parents or guardians 
shall be desirous that such treatment or operation 
should be so applied, aud saticfactory evidence 
thereof be made known tothe Governor and Coun, 
cil, they may apply a part of said sum as herein pro- 
vided, to defray the necessary charges for such 
Medical treatment or Surgical operations ; and such 
other incidental expenses arising therefrom as they 
may think proper. 
In the House of Representatives, March 24, 18335, 
Read and Passed. 
Jona. Cruiey, Speaker. 
In Senate, March 24, 1835, 
Read and Passed. 
Josran Pierce, President. 
March 24, 1835.—Approved. 
Roserr P. Doswar. 





| For the purpose of making the examinations 
contemplated by the preceding. Resolve, ‘skiliul 
Surgeons’ will be in attendance, at this place, on 
Tuesday, the 23d day of June next—and all per- 
sons who are desirous of availing themselves of the 
bounty of the State, as therein provided, are reques- 
ted to meet at Stevens’ Hotel on that day, at 10 o’- 
clock in the forenoon, By order of the Executive. 
R. G. Greene, Secretary of State, 
Augusta, May 15th, 183s. 
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Marriages. 





In Brooks, Mr. Manly Ellis, of Prospect, to Miss 


Louisa Clary. 
To Unity, Mr. Abner Haskell, of Bangor, to Miss 


Axie Rackliff. / 
In Augusta, Isaac Farrar, Esq. of Bangor, to Miss 
Caroline W. Fuller. 




















Deaths. 





—_———— 
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Notice. 

Came into the inclosure of the subscriber June 
6, 1835, a red Horse with a white strip in the face, 
aracker. Also a good looking dapple grey horse. 
The owners are requested to pay the expenses and 
take them. DANIEL McDUFFIE. 

Winthrop, June 10, 1835. 


Wanted Immediately, 


A good MAN to work on a farm. 
A. BELCHER. 








In Brunswick, of consumption, on the 9th inst. 
Miss Charlotle Woodman, daughter of Maj. An- 
drew and Mrs. Lydia Dennison, aged 18 years. 

At Havre, on board frigate Constitution, Mr. John 
Thompson, of Bath. 

In Vassalborough, Mr. Daniel Whitehouse, for- 
merly ot Berwick, aged 80. 
ee CA 2 EP CREE “REET 

Kor Sale. 

‘Y'o be sold on the most liberal terms the FARM 
now owned by Jonny Srantey & Son, in Read- 
field, Maine. No recommendations are necessary 
—it canuot but suit a good farmer. Calland see— 
Delays are dangerous. For further particulars en- 
guire of the subscriber on the premises. 


JOHN STANLEY.. | 











Readfield, June 16, 1835. 
Wool! Wool! 


Casu paid for Wool by 
SIMEON HEARSEY, 
No. 3, Merehant’s Row, Hallowell. 
June 9, 1835. 











Temperance Notice. 


The adjourned Annual meeting of the Winthrop 
‘'emperance Society will be held at Masonic Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, Juve 27, at 5 o'clock. 

A Report froin the Board of Counsellors may 
be expected. 

Question FoR Discuss1on—Is it necessary,. to 
the complete success of the Temperance Reform, 
to extend the practice of total abstinence to all in- 
toricating liquors, as a common c+ ink ? 


{i> Ladies invited to attend. 








Per order, Wm. Noyes, Sec’y. 
June 10, 1835. | 


Silk Hats. | 
Sirk Harts manufactured and sold by THOM-| 
AS NEWMAN, at bis Hat Factory, opposite J. G., 
W. Coolidge’s Hotel, Winthrop. 
{s- No Mistake. 
Winthrop, June 10, 1835. 








Caution. 

All persons are hereby cautioned against purch- 
asing or otherwise obtaining, any of the following 
Notes, given by us to Cornetius Ape of Win- | 
throp, dated at Saco on the 10th of Nov. 1834, pay- | 
able as follows :—A note of one hundred dollars in 
one year—One of one hundred and fifty doNars 
and some odd cents in two years—One of three | 
handred dollars in three years, and one of six hun- 
dred dollars in five years. Said Notes were fraudu- 
lently obtained, and of course given by us without 
consideration, and will not be paid. 

ALVAN E. SMALL, 
IRA STANLEY. 
Notice 

IS hereby given, that the subscriber has contrac- | 
ted with the town of Wayne for to support Mrs. | 
Thankful Fisher a pauper of said town one year 
from the 3d day of March last, and he has made} 
ample provision for her support. He therefore for- 
bids all persons harboring or trusting her on his ac- 
count, as he shall pay no debts of her contracting 
after this dates JESSE STEVENS. 

Wayne, June 8th, 1835: 


Wool----Cash. 
JOSEPH G. MOODY wilt pay Cash and+the 
highest market price for WOOL. 
Augusta, Water Street, June 1; 1835. if 


Wanted. 


The subscriber wishes to hire a good hand from 
one to two months in haying season. 
TRUXTON WOOD. 


June 10, 1835. 























| 
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A Small Farm For “ale. 


Will positively be sold at Public Auction, on the 
premises, a neat establishment for a mechanic, con- 
sisting of eight acres of good land, with a new 
dwelling house, barn, &c. eligibly situated in East 
Livermore, on the sixth day of July next, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. <A good title will be giv- 
en. ‘Terms of payment liberal, and will be made 
known on the day of sale. For further particulars 
enquire of the subscriber at East Livermore Cor- 
ner, or of J. W. Emerson on the premises. 

F. F. HAINES. 

East Livermore, June 1, 1835. 


ollector’s Notice---W ilton. 

Notice is hereby given to the non-resident pro- 
prietors and owners of land in Wilton, in the Coun- 
ty of Kennebec, that the following lots of land in 
said town, taxed for the year 1838 for State, Coun- 
ty and town taxes, in bills committed to me to col- 

lect, are as follows, viz: 
Vo. lots. No.acres. Value. Tax. 





Owner unknown &l 57 $128 $1,79 
ad “ 154 57 228 3,19 

“ “ 165 35 68 2,11 

« “ RL 57 129 1381 

«“ «“ 37 45 90 1.26 

“ 218 3 6 ,08 
Adam Woddlefarm 100 100 1,47 
Benj. Webster, 2d, 93 30 105 ? 1.50 

House 10 10 ¢ ” 

Elijah Dacy, Jr. House 70 142 1,99 
| Jacob Chandler, 149 15 30 42 
Elijah Bunker, 157 57 228 3,90 


Jeremiah Lothrop,241 114 114 


244 23 29 2,14 
246 8 10 
Heirs of R.Brainard,223 57 128 1,79 


Aud unless said taxes are paid to me on or be- 
fore the lth day of July next, at 2 P. M., so much 
of said Jand as will pay said taxes and al) interven- 
ing charges, will be sold at Public Auction, at the 
store of George Gage, Esq. in said Wilton. 

ENOCH SCALES, Collector. 

Wilton, May 14, 1835. 








Notice. 

The subseriber hereby requests all those who 
are indebted to him for professional services, done 
previous to January 1835, to call and make pay- 
ment before the 20th of June inst. 

June 1, 1835, C. KNAPP. 


Cash for Wool. 
40,000 Ibs. of Wool wanted, 


for which a good price will be paid by 
P. BENSON, Jr. & Co, 
Winthrop, May 29, 1835. 


——_—__ 


Summer Goods for Wen & Boys, 


Such as Plain and Twilled Stormonts; Hamil- 
ton Stripes; Rowen Cassimere; Union Drill; 
Champion Cord, &c. &c. Also PONGEES of 
different qualities; Entry and Chaise Mats. 

For sale by P. BENSON, Jr. & Co. 

Winthrop, June 1, 1835. 


~ "WINTHROP 
Silk Hat Establishment. 


MPHE subscribers would respectfully inform the 
public that they have recently commenced the 
manufacture of SILK HATS, at the old Stand 
where purchasers can be turnished with a good ar- 
ticle, warranted. They will make to order every 
Shape, Size and Colour, which is desired. 
hey also continue to keep as usual a large stock 
< te Harts of every description, wholesale and re- 
ail. 
_ N.B. They will pay cash for all kinds of Hatt- 
ing and Shipping furs, and for Wool Skins. 
CARR & SHAW. 

















Fisk & Hinkley’s 
NEW PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 


For sale by the subscriber at East Livermore, or 
the following agents—K. G. Robinson, Hallowell ; 
William Wade, Augusta; F. F. Haines, East Liv- 
ermore; Daniel Hobbs, Portland; John Miller, 
Warren ; Kidder & Tarball, Boston; Col. Cobb, 
Gray ; Moses Emery, Saco; Nathan Elden, Bux- 
ton; Reuben R. Dunn, Poland ; Joseph Haskell, 
Monmouth; E. McLellan, Gardiner, and William 
Reed of Norway. Said machines are warranted to 
answer well the purpose for which they are inten- 
ded. JOB HASKELL. 

June 4, 1835. 4m18 


NEW GOODs. 
Peleg Benson, Jr. & Co. 


Have renewed their Stock of GOODS, and now 
offer a large addition to their former assortment— 
among which are Black, Russel Brown, Green, 
Dahlia, Blue & Black Mixed BROAD CLOTHS ; 
Light, Dark, and Printed CASSIMERES; Fine 
Black for Vests ; Bemis’ and other Sattinets ; Black 
Silk Velvet, Satin, Dark and Light VESTINGS ; 

‘ight Bales of various qualities of SHEETING, 
including Exeter, Dover D. and H. Sheeting ; Tick- 
ings; Irish Linens; Bales of Batting; More than 
100 pieces of various qualities of plain, Twilled and 
French PRINTS ; seme splendid light, and rich 





Merino, Sewing Silk, Sateen and low priced 





SHAWLS; Crape, Silk Muslin, Palmerine, Gros 


'de Naples and low priced Dress Handkerchiefs ; 


Mull and other Muslins; Laces and Quillings; 
Dark and White Kid, Black and White Silk 
| GLOVES ; tegether with a large catalogue of oth- 
er Dry Goods. 

ALSO, 

| 60 hhds. of SALT; No.1 & 2 MACKEREL, 
Boston inspection, in 1-2 and 1-4 bbls. ; 50 Quin- 
‘tals COD FISH; 1-4 bbls. Tougues and Sounds ; 
) SUGARS; TEAS; COFFEE; Spices; Raisins, 
—&e. &e. ALSO, 

‘Crockery, Glass & Hard Ware, 
!which purchasers are very respectfully invited to 
examine. 


| Winthrop, May 27, 1835. 


( 








Fitz Favourite. 

HIS very superior, thorough bred Animal of 
| tt. the improved Durham Short Horned breed, will 
stand at the stable of Mr. Thomas Snell near the 
| Village in Winthrop the present season.—'Terms 
/one dollar each Cow. Favorite, now four years 
| old, was imported by R. B. Minturn Esq., of New 
| York in 1833. 

| MESSENGER ECLIPSE, a son of the unri- 
'valled horse American Eclipse—dam by old impor- 


ted Messenger will stand at the Stable of W. Proe- 
tor east end Kennebec Bridge on Friday and Sat- 
-urday through the season. ‘Terms $5 the season, 
R. H. GREEN, 
Winslow, May, 1835. 4w 








Thorough Bred Horse Pheonix. 
| This may certify that I the subseriber imported 
'the thorough bred Horse Phanix from England. 
Phoenix was sired by Antonio winner of the Don- 
easter St. Leger. Dam by Comus, grand-dam by 
_Panater; stands 16 bands high, 7 years old thie 

| Spring and a sure foal getter. 

NEHEMIAH MARKS. 

| St. Stephens, March 12, 1835. 

PHCENIX will stand the ensuing season for the 
use-of Mares at my Stable in Gardiner, His stock 
|is superior to any in this part of the country, of 
| which satisfactory evidence can‘be given. Call 

and examine for yourselves. 

TERMS.—Four dollars by the season, or six 
dollars to insure a foal, one dollar down and five 
dollars when the Mare proves with foal: All favors 
gratefully acknowledged. V.R. LOVEJOY. 

Gardiner, June 1, 1835. 


Notice. 
HIS Certifies that I have sold to my son, Jesse 
Cushman, his time and earnings until twenty 
one years of age, with liberty to act and trade for 
himself, independent of me. 
BRADFORD CUSHMAN. 
Witness: Charles L. ‘Turner. 
Turner, April 1, 1835. 


| 
] 
| 
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PROVIDENCE. 


The Silk Worm. 


There is no form upon our earth, 
That bears the mighty Maker’s seal, 
But has some charm—to draw this forth, 
We need but hearts to feel. 


So it frequently happens; men are but in- 
struments of Providence, and without knowing 
it, fulfil her ways. ‘The zealot is but an infla- 
med organ bursting forth with unpremeditated 


truths. G N, 
I saw a fair young girl—her face . RATTAN 


Was sweet as dream of cherish’d friend— 
Just at the age when childhood’s grace 
And maiden softness blend. 


UNHAPPINESS. 


When I reflect on the distribution of good 
and evil below, I find that much has been giv- 
en man to enjoy, yet still more to {suffer, 
Though we should examine the whole world, 
we shall not find one man so happy as to have 
nothing left to be wished for; while we dai- 
ly see thousands who by suicide show us they 
have nothing left to hope. Go.psMITH, 


A silk-worm in her hand she laid, 
Nor fear, nor yet disgust was stirred ; 
But gaily with her charge she play’d, 
As ’twere a nestling bird. 


She raised it to her dimpled cheek, 
And let it rest and revel there— 

O, why for outward beauty seek ! 
Love makes its favorite fair. 


RELIGION. 

Thus my friends you see religion does what 
philosophy could never do; it shows the equal 
dealings of Heaven to the happy and the un- 
happy, and levels all human enjoyments to 
nearly the same standard, It gives to both 
rich and poor the same happiness hereafter, 
and equal hopes to aspire after it; but if the 
rich have the advantage of enjoying pleasure 
here, the poor have the endless satisfaction of 
knowing what it was once to be miserable, 
when crowned with endless felicity hereafter, 
and even though this should be called a small 
advantage, yet being an eternal one, it must 
make up by duration, what the temporal hap- 
piness of the great may have exceeded by in- 
tenseness, Ierp. 


That worm—I should have shrunk, in truth, 
To feel the reptile o’er me move, 

But loved by innocence and youth, 
I deemed it worthy love. 


Would we, I thought, the soul imbue, 
In early life, with sympathies 

Yor every harmless thing, and view 
Such creatures formed to please ; 


And when with usefulness combined, 
Give them our love and gentle care— 
O, we might have a world as kind, 
As God has made it fair! 
Ladies’ Migazine. 











THE ASSOCIATION’S CELEBRATED 


MENAGERIE AND AVIARY, 


FROM THEIR 


ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


NEW-YORK. 
EMBRACING ALL THE SUBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY AS EXHIBITED AT THAT 
POPULAR AND FASRIONABL RESORT DURING THE WINTER OF 1834-5. 


0S? WILL BE EXHIBITED IN WINTHROP, NEAR COOLIDGE’S HOTEL, 
ON SATURDAY THE 20th DAY OF JUNE, 1835. HOURS OF 
IXHIBITION FROM 1 to 5 P.M. 


TICKETS OF ADMISSION 25 CENTS, 


CHILDREN UNDER 10 YEARS OF AGE HALP-PRICE. 





























THE UNICORN, 


OR ONE HORNED RHINOCEROS. 











Asiatic Lion. 











This animal has been a subject of much 
speculation among naturalists, It has been 
considered, by ‘Theological Commentators, as 
the Unicorn of Holy Writ, as mentioned and 
described in the book of Job. This animal 
certainly ranks next to the Elephant in size, 
and many writers consider him equal in bulk. 
He 1s usually found about 12 feet long, and 
the circumference of the body about equal to 
the length, and his height about 8 feet. Ele 
is a native of Asia and Africa, and is usually 
found in those extensive forests that are fre- 
quented by the Elephant, Lion and Royal Ti- 

er, and subsists entirely on vegetable food. 

he onc here offered for inspection is the first 
Living Rhinoceros ever brought to this country; 
he is 8 years old, his weight is Four Thousand 
Two Hundred Pounds; he was tak-n at the 
toot of one of the Himalaya mountains. 
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Royal Tiger. 
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Female Leopard. 
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Male Leopard. 
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LION, LIONESS, 


AND 


ROYAL ‘TIGRESS. 


The Keeper will enter the following Cages 
at 3 o'clock, P. M. viz :—To the Lion, Lioness 
and Roya! Tigress, in the same cage; to the Lion, 
Lioness, Leopard and Leonardegs, all confined 
in one cage; and tothe Roya) Tiger and Tie 
gress. The inmates of these Cages form a most 
gigantic and imposing spectacle. This group 
of the most formidable and unconquerable of all 
the natives of the forest, furnishes tothe mind 
of the spectator an insuperable barrier to the be- 
lief, that the art of man could subjugate to his 
will and contro] these wild and ferocious an- 
imals, Yet, his credulity must at once be dis- 
sipated when he beholds the Keeper in their 
Cage, playing and frolicking with them, and 
all enjoying their wild pranks with as much 
seeming delight and innocence as children do 
their holyday gambols. 









The Pelican. 















The Vulture. 





Striped Hyena. 













The Spotted Hyen. 






The 
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The public are respectfully informed, that one of 
the Elephants is provided witha Splendid Saddle, 
lrimmed and decorated after the Eastern style, simi- 
tar to the print he re re} resented, and of siifficient 
capacity to contain six persons, who may ride upon 
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Male Dromedary his back wi:h perfect safety and pleasure to them- ree rian Camel. : 
—— selves. — 
This Itenagerie and Aviary | 
OCCUPIES | 
49 Spacious Carriages, Wagons, &c. 
THE SAME ARE DRAWN BY 
120 Splendid Grey Horses, | 
AND | 
SIXTY MEN, oF 
(INCLUDING FOURTEEN MUSICIANS) 
| 


are required to complete its operations. 
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A Pair of Kancaroos. Polar Bear 


The Zebra. 
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On entering the Town or Village, the Zoological Band, consisting of 14 ae “ 
in a splendid Carriage, will announce the arrival of the Grand Cavalcade yp ay ing * feel 
vorite Airs, preceded by the famous War Elephant Romeo dressed in his pr gree or F cinch 
lia. The Elephant will also, during the hours of performance, be pees — wl sal i 
thereby affording an opportunity to those who have not had the pane . "ta ing aoe he 
upon this majestic animal. Seats will be provided for 1000 persons. Ladies an re" 


ways having the preference. 
here will also be exhibite 
aconda or terrific Serpent of Java, nearly 
Serpent, nearly 14 feet long. Admittance 
of 10 yerrs half priee. . ee 
a ad For further particulars see large bills posted up at the principal Hotels. 
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‘1 this place on the above day, a Museum, and also a large ¥ 
ag larg ig feet long, — a Boa Constrictor, or strang" 
to the Museum, 12 1-2 cents ;—children under * 





